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CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD 


Twittent had given place to-night some hours, and it was 
high noon in those quarters of the town in which “the world” 
condescended to dwell—the world being then, as now, of very 


limited dimensions and easily lodged—when Mr. Chester reclined 





upon a sofa in his dressing-room in the temple, entertaming him- 


self with a book 


He was dressing, as it seemed, by easy stages, and having 
performed half the journey, was taking a long rest. Completely 
attired as to his legs and feet, in the trimmest fashion of the day, 


he had yet the remainder of his toilet to perform. The coat was 
stretched, like a refined scarecrow, on its separate horse ; the 


waistcoat was displaved to the best advantage; the various or- 





namental articles of dress were severally set out in most alluring 
order ; and yet he lay dangling his legs between the sofa and the 
ground, as intent upon his book as if there were nothing but the 


bed before him 


*“ Upon my honour,”’ he said, at length raising his eves to the 


ceiling with the air of a man who was reflecting seriously on what 





he had read; **upon my honour, the most masterly composti- 
tion, the most delicate thoughts, the finest code of morality, and 


, Ned. N 


if you would but form your mind by such precepts, we should 





the most gem le manly sentiments inthe universe! A 





have but one common feeling on every subject that could possi- 


bly arise between us !" 

This apostrophe was addressed, like the rest of his remarks, to 
empty air: for Edward was not present, and the father was quite 
gione 

“My Lord Chesterfield,” he said, pressing his hand tenderly 
upon the book as he laid it down, “if T could but have profited 
by your genius soon enough to have formed my son on the model 
you have left to all wise fathers, both he and | would have been 
rich men 
Milton good, though prosy ; Lord Bacon deep, and decidedly 


Shakspeare was undoubtedly very tine in his way; 


knowing ; but the writer who should be his country’s pride, is my 
Lord Chestertield.”’ 

He became thoughtful again, and the toothpick was in re- 
quisition 


“T thonght I was tolerably accomplished as a man of the 


world,” he continued, * I flattered myself that I was pretty well 
versed in all those little arts and graces which distinguish men 
of the world from boors and peasants, and separate their charac- 
ter from those intensely vulgar sentiments which are called the 
national character. Apart from any natural prepossession in my 
own favour, I believed Twas Still, in every pave of this en- 
lightened writer, I find some captivating hypocrisy which has 
never occured to me before, or some Supe rlative piece of sclish- 
ness to which I was utterly a stranger. IT should quite blush for 


mvself before this stupendous creature, if, remembering his pre- 


cepts, one might blush at anvthing. An amazing man! a noble- 


man indeed ! any king or queen may make a lord, but only the 
devil himse lf—and the graces—can make a Cheste rhe ld 
} t 


Men who are thoroughly false and hollow, seldom try to hide 


those vices from themselves ; and vet in the very act of avowmg 
them thev lav claim to the virtues thev feign most to despise 


“thes is honesty, this is truth 41! mankind 





r.”’ sav thev, 


are like us, but they have not the candour to avow it.” The more 





they affect to denv the existence of any sincerity in the world, 


the more they would be thought to possess it in its boldest shape ; 


and this is an unconscious compiiment to truth on the part of 
these philosophers, which will turn the laugh against them 


through all time 


Mr. Chester, having extolled his favourite author as above re 
cited, took up the book again in the excess of his admiration and 


was composing himself for a further perusal of its sublime mo- 


when he was disturbed by a noise at the outer door, oc 


castoned, as it seemed, 


raiity, 


by the endeavours of $ servant to ob 


struct the entrance of some unwelcome visiter 


“A late hour for an importunate creditor,” he said, ratsing his 


evebrows with as indolent an expression of wonder as if the noise 
were in the street, and one with which he had not the small 


e The 


No doubt a heavy payment to make 


est 


Much after their accustomed tin 


rsone “oncern 
rsonal ¢ neern 





usual pretence, | suppos 
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up to-morrow. Poor fellow, he loses time, and time is money, as 





the good proverb savs—I never found it out though. Wel 
What now’ You know I am not at home.” 


* A man, sir.” replied the servant, who was to the full as cool 





and negligent in his wav as his master, * has brought home t! 
riding-whip you lost the other day. [ told him you were out, but 
he said he was to wait while I brought it m, and wouldn't go tu 
I did.” 

“He was quite right,” returned his master, “and you're a 
blockhead, possessing no judgment or discretion whatever Tt 


him to come im, and see that he rubs his shoes for exactly five 


minutes first 


The man laid the whip on a chair, and withdrew. The mas 
ter, who had only heard his foot upon the ground, and had not 
taken the trouble to turn round and look at him, shut his b 





and pursued the train of ideas his entrance had disturbed 


“Tf time were money,” he said TT 


’ s snufl-box, “I 
would compound with mv creditors, ; give them let me sec 
—how much a day There’s mv nap after dimner—an hour 
thev're extremely welcome to that, and to make the 
In the mormag, between my breakfast and the paper, 
spare them another hour, inthe evening before dinner, sav an 
other. Three hours a-davy. They might pay themselves m calle, 
with interest, in twelve months 
them. Ah, my centaur, are you ther 

* Here I am,” replied Hugh striding in, followed by a dog, as 


rough and sullen as himself; ‘and trouble enough I've had to 


get here What do you ask me to come for, and keep me out 
when I do come 


* My good fellow,” returned the other, raising his head a littl 





from the cushion and carelessly surveying him from top to toe, 


“Tam delighted to see you, and to have, in your bemg here, the 


very best proof that you are not kept out. How are you 


*T'm well enough,” said Hugh impatiently 
* You look a perfect marvel of health. Siu down.” 
“I'd rather stand,” said Hugh 

* Please yourself, my good fellow,” returned Mr. Chester, ris- 


ing, slowly putting off the loose robe he wore, and sitting down 


before the dressing-glass. * Please yourself, bv all means.” 
Having said this in the polite st and blandest tone possible, he 


went on dressing, and took no further notice of his guest, who 
stood in the same spot, as uncertam what to do next, every him 
sulkily from time to time 
Are you going to speak to me, master?" he said, after a long 
sile nec 
“My worthy creature,” returned Mr. Chester, “ vou are a lit 


I'll wait tll you're quite vourself 


tle ri fed and out of humour } 


again. I am in no hurry 


This behaviour had us intended effect. It humb! 





ed the man, and made him s more irresolute and uncertain 


Hard words he could have returned, violence he would have re 


paid with interest; but this cool, complacent, contemptuous. 


s€ If-possess¢ d reception, caused him to kt el his inferiority more 


! 


v than the most elaborat Every th 


complete arguments 





tributed to this effect llis own rough speech, contrasted with 


the soft persuasive accents of the other; his rude bearmg, and 


lisorder and negligence of 





Mr. Chester's polished manner ; 





his ragged dress, and the el ve saw belore him, with 


all the unaccustomed luxuries and comforts of the room, and the 


silence that gave him leisure to observe these thi ws, and icel 


how ill at ease they made him; all these influences, which have 


ton tutored minds, and become of almust re 
elled 
{ ‘ tt 


Hugh completely Hle moved, by little and little, nearer to Mr 


too often some eff 


rrought to bear onsuch a mind as his, « 





sistless power wh | 


Chester's chair, and glancing over his shoulder at the reflection 


of his face inthe glass, as if seeking lor some encouragement in its 


expression, said at length, with @ rough attempt at conciliation, 
“ Are you going to speak to me, master, or am It »go away 


* Speak you,”’ said Mr. Chester, * speak you, good fellow ] 


have spoken, have I not ] am waiting for you.’ 


* Why, leook’ee, sir,” returned Hugh, with increased embar 


rassment, “am I the man that vou privately left your whip with 


before vou rode away from the May-pole, and told to bring it 
back whenever he might want to see vou on a certain subject?” 
“No ‘doubt the same, or vou have a twin brother,” said Mr 


Chester, glanen reflection of his anxious face; “ which 





is not probable, | should say 


* Then I have come, sir,” said Hugh, “and I have brought it 


back, and something else along with it. A letter, sir, it is, that 


NASSAU*STRICT. (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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OE 
l took from the person who had charge of it As he spoke, he 
aM m the dressing-table Dolly's last epistl The very lettes 
that t cost her so mue tre ‘ 


said Mr 


“Did you obtain this by force, my good fellow 


Cheste cus bis eve upon it without the least percept le sur 
pr st or ' ‘ 

“ Not said Hug “ “es 

“NW nessenyer trom whom vou took it 

“A we One Varden'’s daughter 

Oh, mudec suid Mr. Chester, gaily What else did you 


‘Yes, sand the other, in a drawhng manner, for we was fixing 


verv sma stick ister on avery sonall pumple nea 
© corner ¢ vit * What else . 

Wi ak ed llugh, after some he ation 
And what ¢ 


lt k a M Chester nthe same easy t ¢, and amil 
» twice or thrice to t the pat dhered, “1 think there 
Was something else | ve be itrfle of pewelrv spoken of 
a mere tritl atl rol s batt value, mdeed, that vou 
may have forgotten it Do vour eu mv thing of the kind 
—sich @s a bracelet t ¥, 3 ta 
Hugh, with a muttered oath, t sthis hand wto his breast, 
vnd drawing the bracelet forth, wrapped secrap of hav, was 
about to lay it on the ta hhewrse, whe s patron stopped his 
hand an« we him wan : 
You t that f v rself, mv excellent friend.” he said, 
and mav ke t lamer hera theft a reeciwer Don't 
show it to me \ had better hide it aga and lose no time 
Don't let me see w wre you put it « wl he added, turning 


away his hcoad 


* You're not a receiver,” said Hugh, bluntly, dk spite the in 


creasing awe in which he held him) “ What do vou call that 
’ 


master '" striking the letter with his heavy hand 


“1 call that quite another thing,” said Mr. Chester, coolly 





prove it presently, as vou will sec You are thirsty, I 


Hugh drew his sleeve across his lips, and gruffty answered 


r me a bottle you will see there, 


ar a piass 

He obeved. His patron followed him with his eves, and when 
his back was turned, smiled as he had newer done when he stood 
beside the murror ) lus return he filled the glass, and bade 
him drink Phat dram despatched, he poured him out another, 
and at er 

* Tlow many car vou bear?” he said, filling his glass again 

* As many as you like to give me Pour or Fill high A 
bumper with a bead inthe middle ' Grve me enough of this,’ 
he added, as he tossed it down hus hairy thr vat, “and I'll do mur 
deri y ask mie 

* As I don't mean to ask you, and you might possibly do it 
without bemg imvited you went on much turther,”’ said Mr 
Chester with great con sur ‘we will st agreeable to 
\ . mv good trend, at the next gloss You were drinking be 


fore vou came here 


lalwavs am when I can get cried Hugh, boisterously 
waving the empty glass above » head, and throwmg himself into 
a rude dancing attitude l vays am. Why not!’ Ha, ha. ha 
£ has been’ MW hat 


What's so good to me as this What ever | 


else has kept away the bitter nights, and driven hanger 


I 
off in starving times What else hes given me the strength 
and courage of a ma suv mie vould have left me to die, a 
puny « 1? I should never have had a man’s heart but for this 
I should have due , Where's he, who, when | was a 
weak and sickly wre , with trembling legs and fadine «i rht, 
bade me cheer s thes dud I never knew bh m; not lI 
drink to the « kK ter Ha, ha, ha 

“You are an exceedingly cheerful youne ma said Mr 

Chester, putting on brs cravat with great deliberation,” and 
slightly moving lis head from side to side to settle bis chin in 
its proper | * Quite a boon companion 


De you see this hand, master,” sad Hugh, “ane this arm?” 


baring t brawny limb to the elbow Tt was once mere skin 


e, and would have been dust im some poor church-yard by 


this time, bot for the drink.’ 
‘You may cover it,” said Mr. Chester, “ it’s sufficiently real 


in vour sieeve 
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“ | should never have been spirited up to take a kiss from the || 


proud little beauty, master, but forthe drink,” cried Hugh. * Ha, 
As sweet as honey-suckle I war- 


ha, ha! It was a good one. 
rant you. I thank the drink for it. I'll drink to the drink again, 
master. Fill me one more. Come. One more !" 


* You are such a promising fellow,” said his patron, putting on 
his waistcoat with great nicety, and taking no heed of this re- 
quest, ** that I must caution you against having too many impul- 
ses from the drink, and getting hung before your time. What's 
your age '"’ 

“1 don't know 

“ At any rate,” said Mr. Chester, “ you are young enough to 
escape what I may call a natural death for some years to come. 
How can you trust yourself in my hands on so short an acquaint- 
ance with a halter round your neck! What a confiding nature 


” 


” 


yours must be! 
. Hugh fell back a pace or two, and surveyed him with a look of 
mingled terrour, indignation, and surprise. Regarding himself 
in the glass with the same complacency as before, and speaking 
as smoothly as if he were discussing some pleasant chit-chat of 
the town, his patron went on 

“ Robbery on the king's highway, ny young friend, is a very 
dangerous and ticklish occupation. It is pleasant, [ have no 
doubt, while it lasts ; but like many other pleasures in this tran- 
sitory world, it seldom lasts long And really if, in the ingenu- 
ousness of youth, you open your heart so readily on the subject, 
I am afraid your career will be an extremely short one.” 
How is this?” said Hugh; “ what do you talk of, master! 


pe 


Who was it set me on 


} 


been always called Hugh, nothing more. I never knew, nor saw, 
nor thought about a father; and I was a boy of six—-that's not 


|| very old—when they hung my mother up at Tyburn for a couple 


“Who?” said Mr. Chester, wheeling sharply round, and looking | 


” 


full at him for the first time. “I didn’t hear you. Who was it 
Hugh faltered, and muttered something which was not audible 
** Who was it? Iam curious to know,” said Mr. Chester with 
surpassing affability. ** Some rustic beauty perhaps ' But be 
cautious, my good friend; they are not always to be trusted 
Do take my advice now, and be careful of yourself.” With these 
words he turned to the glass again, and went on with his toilet. 
Hugh would have answered him, that he, the questioner hin- 


self, had set him on, but the words stuck in his throat. The 
consummate art with which his patron had led him to this point, 
and managed the whole conversation, perfectly baffled him. He 


did not doubt that if he had made the retort which was on his 
lips when Mr. Chester turned round and questioned him so keenly, 


he would straightway have given him into custody, and had him | 


dragged before a justice with the stolen property upon him; in 
which case it was as certain he would have been hung as it was 
that he had been born. ‘The ascendancy which it was the purpose 
of the man of the world to establish over this savage instrument, 
was gained from that time. Hugh's submission was complete ; he 
dreaded him beyond deseription ; and felt that aceident and ar- 
tifice had spun a web about him, which, at a touch from such a 
master-hand as his, would bind him to the gallows 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, and yet won- 
dering, at the very same time, how he, who came there noung in 
the confidence of this man, (as he thought,) should be #0 soon 
and so thoroughly subdued, Hugh stood cowering before him, 
regarding him uneasily, from time to time, while he finished 
dressing. When he had done so, he took up the letter, broke the 
seal, and throwing himself back in his chair, read it leisurely 
through. * Very neatly worded, upon my lite! Quite a woman's 
letter, full of what people call tenderness, and disinterestedness, 
and heart, and all that kind of thing 

As he spoke he twisted it up, and glancing lazily around at 
Hugh, as though he would say, ** You see this!” held it in the 


flame of the candle. When it was im afull blaze he tossed it into 


the grate, and there it smouldered away. 
“It was directed to my son,” he said, turning to Hugh, * and 
you did quite right to bring it here 


sponsibility, and you see what I have done with it. Take this for 


your trouble.”’ 
Hugh stepped forward to receive the piece of money he held 
out to him, Ashe put it in his hand, he added 

“If you should happen to find any thing else of this sort, or 
to pick up any kind of information you may think I would like to 
have, bring it here, will you, my good fellow’” 

This was said with a smile, which impled—or Hugh thought 
it did—* fail to do so at your peril.” He answered that he would 

* And don't,” said his patron, with an air of the very kindest 
patronage, ‘don't be at all downcast or uneasy respecting that 
little rashness we have been speaking of. Your neck is as safe in 
my hands, my good fellow, as though a baby’s fingers clasped it, 
T assure you. Take another glass. You are quieter now.” 

Hugh accepted it from his hand, and looking stealthily at his 
smiling face, drank the contents in silence. 

“ Don't you—ha, ha!—don’t you drink to the drink any more!" 
said Mr. Chester in his most winning manner. 

“To you, sir,”’ was the sullen answer, with something ap- 
proaching toa bow. “I drink tc you.” 

“Thank you. God bless you. By the bye, what is vour name, 
my good soul’ You are called Hugh, I know, of course—your 


” 


other name 
“T have no other name." 
“A very strange fellow! Do you mean that vou never knew | 
one, or that you don't choose to tell it’ 


Which 1" 


I opened it on my own re- | 


| of thousand men to stare at. They might have let her live. She 


was poor enough.” 


“I'd tell it if I could,” said Hugh, quickly. “T can't. I have | 


** How very sad '"’ exclaimed his patron, with a condescending 


smile. “ I have no doubt she was an exceedingly fine woman.” 

“You see that dog of mine!” said Hugh, abruptly 

“Faithful, I dare say?" rejoined his patron, looking at him 
‘and immensely clever. Virtuous and gifted 
animals, whether man or beast, always are very hideous.’ 

“Such a dog as that, and one of the same breed, was the only 
living thing, except me, that howled that day,” said Hugh. ** Out 
of the two thousand odd—there was a larger crowd for its being 
a woman—the dog and I alone had any pity. If ne’d have been 
a man, he'd have been glad to be quit of her, for she had been 
forced to keep him lean and half-starved ; but being a dog, and 
not having a man's sense, he was sorry.” 

“Tt was dull of the brute, certainly,” said Mr. Chester, ** and 


” 


rr 


through his glass ; 


very like a brute 

Hugh made no rejoinder, but whistling to his dog, who sprung 
up at the sound, and came jumping and sporting about him, bade 
his sympathizing friend good night. 

* Good night,” he returned. * Remember, you're safe with 
| me—quite safe. So long as you deserve it, my good fellow, as I 

hope you always will, you have a friend in me on whose silence 
you may rely. Now do be careful of yourself, pray do, and 
consider what jeopardy you might have stood in. Good night! 
bless vou !” 

Hugh truckled before the hidden meaning of these words as 
much as such a being could, and crept out of the door so sub- 
missively and subserviently—with an air, in short, so different 
from that with which he had entered—that his patron, on being 
left alone, smiled more than ever. 

**And yet,”’ he said, as he took a pinch of snuff, “I de not 
like their having hanged his mother. The fellow has a fine eve, 
and I am sure she was handsome. But very probably she was 
coarse—red-nosed, perhaps, and had cluinsy feet. Ave, it was all 
fur the best, no doubt.” 

With this comforting reflection he put on his coat, took a fare- 
well glance at the glass, and summoned his man, who promptly 
attended, followed by a chair and its two bearers. 

* Foh!" said Mr. Chester, * the very atmosphere that Centaur 
has breathed seems tainted with the cart and ladder. Here, 
Peak, bring some scent and sprinkle the floor; and take away 
the chair he sat upon, and air it; and dash a little of that muix- 
ture upon me. I am stifled !" 

The man obeved ; and the room and its master being both pu- 
rified, nothing remained for Mr. Chester but to demand his hat, to 
feld it yauntily under his arm, to take his seat in the chair, and be 


carried off, humming a fashionable tune 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH 


How the accomplished gentleman spent the evemng in the 
midst of a dazzling and brilliant circle ; how he enchanted all 
those with whom he mingled by the grace of his deportment, 
the politeness of his manner, the vivacity of his conversation, 
and the sweetness of his voice ; how it was observed, in every 
corner, that Chester was a man of that happy disposition that 
nothing rutied him, that he was one on whom the world's cares and 
errours sat lightly as his dress, and in whose smiling face a calm and 
tranquil mind was constantly reflected ; how honest men, who by 
instinct knew hin better, bowed down before him nevertheless, 
deferred to his every word, and courted his favourable notice ; 
how people, who really had good in them, went with the stream, 
and fawned, and flattered, and approved, and despised themselves 
while they did so, and yet had not the courage to resist ; how, 
mm short, he was one of those who are received and cherished 
in society (as the phrase is) by scores who individually would 
shrink from and be repelled by the object of their lavish regard ; 
are things of course which will suggest themselves. Matter so 
commonplace needs but a passing glance, and there an end 

The despisers of mankind—apart from the mere fools and 
mimics, of that creed—are of two sorts. ‘They who believe their 
merit neglected and unappreciated make up one class; they who 
receive adulation and flattery, knowing their own worthlessness, 


—$——$—____— a — 
—Mr. Tappertit ; with his hair still on end, and a great lock in 
his hand, which he put down on the floor in the middle of the 
chamber, as if he were about to go through some performances in 
which it was a necessary agent. 

* Sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, with a low bow, “I thank you for 
this condescension, and am glad to see you. Pardon the imenial 
office in which I am engaged, sir, and extend your sympathies to 
one who, humble as his appearance is, has in’ard workings far 
above his station.” 

Mr. Chester held the bed-curtain farther back, and looked at 
him with a vague impression that he was some maniac, who had 
not only broken open the door of his place of confinement, but 
had brought away the lock. Mr Tappertit bowed again, and dis- 


| played his legs to the best advantage. 


, 
compose the other. Be sure that the coldest-hearted misanthropes 


are ever of this last order 
| Mr. Chester sat up in bed next morning, sipping his coffee, and 
remembering with a kind of contemptuous satisfaction how he 
| had shone last night, and how he had been caressed and courted, 
when his servant brought in a very smail scrap of dirty paper, 
tightly sealed in two places, on the inside whereof was inscribed 
in pretty large text these words—“ A friend. Desiring of a con- 
ference. Immediate. Private. Burn it when you've read it.” 
** Where in the name of the gunpowder-plot did you pick up 
this ?’’ said his master. 
* It was given me by a person then waiting at the door,” the 


man replied. 
; ‘With a cloak and dagger’”’ said Mr. Chester. 

With nothiug more threatening about him, it appeared, than a 
leather apron aud a dirty face. * Let him come in.’ In he came 


** You have heard, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, laying his hand 
upon his breast, “of G. Varden, locksmith and bell-hanger, 
and repairs neatly executed in town and country, Clerkenwell, 
London !” 

* What then?” asked Mr. Chester 
**T am his ‘prentice, sir.”’ 

* What then?” 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Tappertit. ‘* Would you permit me to 
shut the door, sir, and will you further, sir, give me your honour 
bright, that what passes between us 1s in the strictest confidence ’" 

Mr. Chester laid himself calmly down in bed again, and turn- 
ing a perfectly undisturbed face towards the strange apparition, 
which had by this time closed the door, begged him to speak out, 
and to be as rational as he could, without putting himself to any 
very great personal inconvenience 

“In the first place, sir,"’ said Mr. Tappertit, producing a smal! 
pocket-handkerchief, and shaking it out of the folds, * as I have 
not a card about me (for the envy of masters debases us below 
that level) allow me to offer the best substitute that circumstances 
will admit of. If you will take that in your own hand, sir, and 
cast your eye on the right-hand corner,” said Mr. Tappertit, of- 
fering it with a graceful air, ** you will meet with my credentials " 

“Thank you,” answered Mr. Chester, politely accepting 1, 
and turning to some blood-red characters at one end. “ *‘ Four 
Simon Tappertit Is that the—” 

** Without the numbers, sir, that 1s my name,” replied the 
‘prentice. “ They are merely intended as directions to the 
washerwoman, and have no connection with myself or family 
Your name, sir,”’ said Mr. Tappertit, looking very hard at his 
nightcap, ‘is Chester, I suppose’ You needn't pull it off, sir, 
C. from here. We will take the rest 


One.’ 


thank you. I observe E. 
for granted.” 

* Pray, Mr. Tappertit,” said Mr. Chester, * has that compli- 
cated piece of ironmongery which you have Jone me the favour 
to brmg with you, any immediate connection with the business 
we are to discuss ’” 


“It has not, sir,’ rejoined the ‘prentice. “ It's going to be 


” 


fitted on a ware’us door in Thames-street 
said Mr. Chester, * and as it has 


* Perhaps, as that is the case, 
a stronger flavour of oi! than I usually refresh my bedroom with, 
you will oblige me so far as to put it outside the door ’” 

* By all means, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, suiting the action to 
the word. 

* You'll excuse my mentioning it, I hope! 

* Don't apologize, sir, I beg. And now, if you please, to 
business.” 

During the whole of this dialogue Mr. Chester had suffered 
nothing but his smile of unvarying serenity and politeness to ap 
pear upon his face. Sim Tappertit, who had had far too good an 
opinion of himself te suspect that anybody could be playing upon 
him, thought within himself that this was something like the re 
spect to which he was entitled, and drew a comparison from this 
courteous demeanour of a stranger, by no means favourable to 
the worthy locksmith. 

* From what passes in our house,” said Mr. Tappertit, * 1] am 
aware, sir, that your son keeps company with a young lady agaist 
your inclinations. Suir, your son has not used me well.” 


“Mr 


description.” 


Tappertit,” said the other, ** you grieve me beyond 


«Thank vou, sir,” replied the ‘prentice. “I'm glad to hear 
He's very proud, Sir, is your son, very haughty 


said Mr. Chester. ‘ Do von 


you say so 


“Tam afraid he is haughty,’ 
know I was really afraid of that before ; and you confirm me 


sir 





“ To recount the menial offices I've had to do for your son 
said Mr. Tappertit ; * the chairs I've had to hand him, the coac! 
I've had to call! for him, the numerous degrading duties, whol! 
I've had to do for him 


Besides which, sir, he is but a young 


es 


unconnected with my indenters, that 
would fill a family Bible 
man himself, and I do not consider * thank’ee, Sim,’ a proper form 
of address on those occasions.”’ 

“Mr. Tappertit, your wisdom its beyond your years 
go on.” 

“I thank you for your good opinion, sir,” said Sim, much gra- 
tified, ** and will endeavour so to do. Now, sir, on this account 
(and perhaps for another reason or two which I needn't go 
I am on your side. And what [ tell you is this—that as long 4s 
our people go backwards and forwards, to and fro, up and down, 
to that there jolly old May-pole, lettering, and messaging, and 
fetching and carrying, you couldn't help your son keeping com- 
pany with that young lady by deputy—not if be was minded 


Pray 


into,) 








mat 
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night and day by all the Horse Guards, and every man of ‘em in | 


the very fullest uniform.’ 

Mr. Tappertit stopped to take breath after this, and then 
started fresh again. 

« Now, sir, I am a coming to the point. 
me, ‘how is this to be prevented’ I'll tell you how. If an 
honest, civil, smiling gentleman like you—” 

“Mr. Tappertit—really—"’ 

«No, no, I'm serious,” rejoined the ‘prentice, ** 1 am, upon my 
soul. If an honest, civil, smiling gentleman like you was to talk but 
ten minutes to our old woman—that’s Mrs. Varden—and flatter her 
up a bit, you'd gain ber over for ever Then there's this point got— 
that her daughter Dolly,""—here a flush canie over Mr. Tappertit’s 
face—‘* wouldn't be allowed to be a go-between from that time 
forward ; and till that point’s got, there's nothing ever will pre- 
vent her. Mind that.” 

“Mr. Tappertit, your knowledge of human nature—” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Sim, folding his arms with a dreadful 
calmness. ‘Now I come to tHe point. Suir, there is a villain 
at that May-pole, a monster in human shape, a vagabond of the 
deepest dye, that unless you get rid of, and have kidnapped and 
carried off at the very least,—nothing less will do,—will marry 
your son to that young woman, as certainly and surely as if he 
was the archbishop of Canterbury himself. He will, sir, for the 
hatred and malice that he bears to you ; let alone the pleasure of 
doing a bad action, which to him is its own reward. If you knew 
how this chap, this Joseph Willet—that’s his name—comes back- 
wards and forwards to our house, libelling, and denouncing, and 
threatening you, and how I shudder when I hear him, you'd hate 
him worse than I do—worse than I do, sir,” said Mr. Tappertit, 
wildly, putting his hair up straighter, and making a crunching 
noise with his teeth ; “if such a thing is possible.” 

“A little private vengeance in this, Mr. Tappertit 

“Private vengeance, sir, or public sentiment, or both com- 
bined—destrov him,” said Mr. Tappertit. ‘ Miggs says so too 
Miggs and me both say so. We can't bear the plotting and un- 
dermining that takes place. Our souls recoil from it. Barnaby 
Rodge and Mrs. Rudge are in it likewise ; but the villain, Joseph 
Willet, is the ringleader. Their plottings and schemes are known 
If you want information of ‘em, apply to us 


Destroy him. Crush him. And 


You will inquire of 


to me and Miggs. 
Put Joseph Willet down, sir. 
ve happy.” 

With these words Mr. Tappertit, who seemed to expect no re- 
ply, and to hold it as a necessary consequence of his eloquence 
that his hearer should be utterly stunned, dumb-foundered, and 
overwhelmed, folded his arms so that the palm of each hand 
rested on the opposite shoulder and disappeared, after the manner 
of those mysterious warners of whom he had read in cheap story- | 


books 

“ That fellow,” said Mr. Chester, relaxing his face when he 
was fairly gone, ‘is good practice. I hare some command of my 
featvres, beyond all doubt. He fully confirms what I suspected, 
though; and blunt tools are sometimes found of use, where 
sharper instruments would fail. I fear I may be obliged to make 
great havoc among these worthy people. A troublesome neces- 
sity! I quite feel for them.” 

With that he fell into a quiet slumber ;—subsided into such a 
gentle, pleasant sleep, that it was quite infantine 





CURIOUS POLICE REPORTS. 


GET MONEY FROM A USURER, 
JUSTICE DE PAIX, PARIS 


HOW TO 

M. Cretecorps is a villanous-looking old man. Never did a 
face more plainly bear the stamp of avarice and usury, and sel- 
dum could his have been seen to greater disadvantage, for he was 
now excited by anger, which rarely adds to beauty 

Judge —What is your complaint, M. Cretecorps, against M 
de Linage, whom you have cited before the court ' 

Cretecorps.—For the restitution of two hundred franes, which 
he has swindled me out of 

M. de Linage, who was a handsome and well-dressed young 
man, smiled disdainfully 

Judge (to complainant).—Do not be insolent, that will only in- 
jure your cause ; corfine yourself simply to a statement of facts. || 

Cretecorps.—You should know that I have several times ob- 
liged M. de Linage, by getting a friend of mine to lend him 
money, for | have no money of my own 

M. de Linage (/aughing).—Oh, the old story. 
Cretecorps —This friend of mine has generously advanced him 
five thousand to six thousand francs upon my recommendation. || 
M. de Linage —Generousiy' Yes, at an interest of twenty-five 
percent. ( Laughter.) 

Cretecorps.—That is your affair, not mine. I am only the agent 
for a capitalist 

M. de Linage.—Who, doubtless, would be anonymous in this 
matter 

Cretecorps —Be that as it may, M. de Linage never having | 
repaid his loans, he refuses to lend him any more. Not that 
he is afraid of losing his money. No. For M. de Linage will 
inhent a large portion from his uncle, and there is no doubt of | 
his paying ultimately ; but i is a tedious thing to wait for adead || 
man’s shoes. But to proceed. The other day I received a note | 


" 


| marrying her 
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from M. de Linage, begging the loan of two hundred francs. I |! clothes torn, her hair dishevelled and saturated with blood, and 


refused. 
newspapers ! 


But on the following day, what think you I saw in the 
Why, the following paragraph 


“ We learn with regret, that M. the Count de Linage, the | 


head of a noble family, is so ill that no hopes are entertained of 
his recovery. He is, indeed, at the last extremity, and yesterday 
received the last offices of religion at the hands of his pnest. The 
count, we learn, has made a will, by which he leaves the whole of 
his immense fortune to his nephew, M. de Linage.” ( Laughter.) 

Judge.—Y ou read that in the newspaper, do you say ’ 

Cretecorps.—Oui, Monsieur, in a little paper which was sent 
me by a person who also owes me money. I had no sooner read 
the paragraph than I dressed myself and went to M. de Linage 
T said to him, * I yesterday refused to lend you the two hundred 
francs you wanted to borrow, but on reflection I am now willing 
to accommodate vou.” (Laughter) * Hold your tongue,” said 
he, putting one hand on my mouth and another on the money 
(Much laughter ) * Let us not trouble his last moments—Adieu, 
mon ami—leave me. | am much affected.” 

Judge —Very naturally 

Cretecorps.— Natural, indeed: and I was fool enongh to go 
away without ever taking a receipt for the money. In accom- 
panying me to the door, the servant said to me, ** The poor count 
cannot last out the day.” * Good,” said I; “we shall get re- 
imbursed for all our arrears.” (Much laughter.) Well, I went 
down stairs, and in passing along the boulevard, whom should | 
meet—mon Disv ! whi, the old count himself, whom I had sup- 
posed almost in the agonies of death, but who was, on the con- 
trary, complacently smoking his cigar, and cocking his glass at 


the girls like a young fellow of twenty !" (Tremendous laughter, 
in which the voice of M. de Linage was heard above all the rest) 

Judge. —How 1s this! 

Cretecorps.—Why, Monsieur, it was a trick of the nephew, M 
de Linage, who had got the paragraph inserted in the paper for 
the express purpose of getting my money. (Renewed laughter.) 

After questioning M. de Linage, who said it was only a joke 
to outwit his money-lender, the judge ordered the re-payment of 
the two hundred francs by instalments of fifty francs per month 

Cretecorps (on taking his departure.)—I will never again be- 
lieve the death of your uncle till I hear his mass celebrated at 
the end of the vear. (Laughter ) 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF LOVE. 


Joseph Adolphe Petel, aged twenty, was charged at the Assize 
Court of Ardennes with attempting to murder Feliciuué Gueguin, 
twenty-three, with whom he had, for some time past, been on very 
intimate terms. The parents of Petel were much vexed at his 
attachment to the girl, and strenuously opposed his intention of 
He promised, however, that he would marry her 
in spite of all opposition. This promise, it appears, was not made 
in sincerity, but mercly intended to cover his real sentiments 
and intentions 

On the afternoon of the twenty-seventh of December, Petel 
went to a ball given at the house of an aubergiste at Grand 
Champ, and danced with a girl named Victorine Dourlet, of 
about sixteeu years of age. After the ball was over, he under- 
took the escort of the damsel home, and in so doing passed the 
abode of Felicite, who saw him walking arm in arm with Victo- 
rine. Ina few minutes afterwards, on his return, he saw Felicité, 
whom a feeling of jealous curiosity had brought to the door, stand- 
ing looking at him. An appointment was made between them to 
take a walk after supper, and Petel then went home tothe house 
of his parents, took his supper, and came out again to meet Fe- 
heité 
her appointment, and was found waiting by Petel when he came 


It was still early in the evening. Felicité was punctual to 
out. She took his arm, and both walked on quietly together, 
until they came to an orchard belonging to a Madame Sohier, in 
which they had often been together before. When they got to 
the root of an apple-tree, Pete! invited his mistress to sit down, 
which she did, and he knelt down beside her. Felicit@ then be- 
gan to talk about Victorine Dourlet, and slightly reproached her 
lover for flirting with another. He excused himself by saying, | 
“ You know very well I am forbidden your company ; and it is 
necessary I should sometimes go with another to prevent them 
rating me about you After some further conversation, Petel 
said to her, ** Shall I strangle vou’ “ Yes,” replied Felicité, 
laughing, “do if you like.’ He then took hold of her by the | 
throat, and after slightly squeezing her, gave her a kiss, and said, | 
She again replied, * Kill me if you 
like ; it would not give me much pain But as he began to 
press her more hardly, she exclaimed, * You hurt me !" and tried 
Petel then, with redoubled force, pressed | 


” 


“If I were to kill you! 


” 


to push him from her 
upon her throat ; and, taking a blunt instrument from his pocket, 
gave her several violent blows on the head. In order to stifle her 
cries, he tried to force her face down upon the ground ; and every 
time the poor creature turned her face round, in her struggles to 
escape, she received another blow from her merciless assailant 
He then dragged her away by the hair of the head to another 
place a short distance off, and struck her several dreadful blows ; 
but although stupified from their effects, she never entirely lost |, 
her consciousness ; and continuing to cry for help, Petel at length, || 
on hearing the approach of footsteps, took to his heels | 

Several persons now came up to her assistance, and found her || 


attended 
| 


the poor creature herself in a frightful state, but still able to 
speak. But it was not unul closely pressed to tell, that she 
divulged the name of her heartless lover! At a short distance 
from the trunk of the apple-tree where they had sat, was found 
an iron mallet covered with blood 

Petel was apprehended the following day, and at once avowed 
himself guilty of the crime. At first he said that his object was 
to disgust Felicité with him, and thus get rid of her; afterwards 
he stated that his offence was the effect of a “ manraise idée 
which suddenly came into his head ; and lastly, that it was pre- 
meditated—that, in fact, he had intended first to murder her, and 
then destroy himself 

These facts having been detailed in evidence before the court, 
the jury found the prisoner “ guilty of wounding, but not with 
the intent to murder,” and he was sentenced to five yeare im 
prsonment. Felicité Gueguin, the victim of his cruelty, was still 
suffering from the effects of her wounds, when she entered the 
court; and, whether from love or fear, was not quite certain, but 
she was with difficulty induced to give evidence against him; and 
when compelled to do so, urged all she could to mitigate the cir 


cumstances of his crime. —Gecette des Tribunaur. 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS, 

THE CONTRADICTORY COUPLE. 
“ I do believe,” he said, taking the spoon out of his glass and 
tossing it on the table, ‘that of all the obstinate, positive, wrong- 
headed creatures that ever were born, you are the most so, 


Charlotte.” 


** Certainly, certainly, have it your own way, pray. You see 
how much ] contradict vou,” rejoins the ludv 
* Of course, you didn't contradict me eat dinner-tume oh, no ' 


not vou!” says the gentleman 
* Yes, I did,” says the lady 
* Oh, you did?" cries the gentleman ; ** vou admit that?” 

* If vou call that contradiction, | do.” the lady answers; “ and 
I say again, Edward, that when you are wrong | will contradict 
you; I am not your slave.” 


repeats the gentleman bitterly; “and you 


* Not my slave 
still mean to say that in Blackburns’ new house there are not 
more than fourteen doors, including the door of the wine-cellar '" 

**] mean to say,” retorts the lady, beating time with her hair- 
brush on the palm of her hand, “that in that house there are 
fourteen doors, and no more.” 

“Well, then,” cries the gentleman, rising in despair, and pacing 
the room with rapid strides, “* this is enough to destroy a man's 
intellect and drive him mad!" 

By-and-by the gentleman comes to a little, and passing his 
hand across his forehead, finally reseats himself in his former 
chair. There 1s a long silence, and this tune the lady begins 

* | appealed to Mr. Jenkins, who sat next to me on the sofa, 
in the drawing-room ¢uring tea.” 

* Morgan, you mean,” interrupts the gentleman 

* T do not mean any thing of the kind,” answers the lady 

* Now, by all that is aggravating and impossible to bear '” 
cries the gentleman, clenching his hands and looking upward in 
agony—* she is going to insist upon it that Morgen is Jenkins !” 

* Do you take me to be a perfect fool!” exclaims the lady; 
“do you suppose I don't know one from the other’ Do you sup- 
pose that I don’t know that the man with the blue coat was Mr. 
Jenkins '” 

* Jenkins in a blue coat!” cries the gentleman with a groan ; 
* Jenkins in a blue coat! a man who would suffer death rather 
than wear any thing but brown !" 

* Do you dare to charge me with telling an untruth 


demands 
the lady, bursting into tears 

“I charge you, ma’am,” retorts the gentleman, starting up, 
* with being a contradiction, a monster of agyvravation, a—a—a 
Jenkins in a blue coat' What have I done that I should be doomed 


to hear such perpetual torments !""—Sketches of Young Couples 


ASPARAGUS. 


, 


A correspondent of the ‘ Magazine of Horticulture " says, “ In 
all the books of gardening which I have seen, the direction for 
gathering asparagus has always been to cut it several inches be- 
low the surface of the ground as soon as the stalk has advanced 
a few inches above it. The asparagus generally brought to mar- 
ket is cut in this way, the upper part being green and tender 
when cooked, and the lower half white, tough, and uneatable. 
The experience of many years has taught me that it is far better 
to let the asparagus grow to the height of ten inches or a foot, 
and then to gather it by breaking it with the fingers, as low 
down as it is tender and breaks easily, which when the weather 


has been warm, is generally from six to ten inches. Asparagus 


| thus gathered, will be found to be much finer—the whole being 
| tender and eatable, the produce much greater, and the process 


with no disadvantages whatever Asparagus even 


two feet high, will be found fit to gather in this manner, if at 


| any time it has outgrown the consumption, or escaped attention, 


which, indeed, was the occasion on which the new mode of ga- 
thering occurred to me. I have since always practised it. 
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TRALTS OF REAL LIFE. 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 
“A bachelor leads an easy life.” 


One of the most respectable features in French society 1s the 


colonization of families. The Parisian hotels are constructed 
upon a prodigious scale ; and, when belonging to a family of con- 
sideration, the various suites of apartments are inhabited by its 
various branches, instead of being apportioned to lodgers. <A 
family mansion, in a first-rate situation, Is usually devoted on the 
ground-floor to shops or offices. ‘The first floor, or appartement 
d'honneur, is whabited by the heads of the family ; the second by 
the married sons and daughters; the third by bachelor sons ; and 
the fourth and mansarde by domestics. In some mstances the 
several households unite at a common dinner-table, in others they 
live separately ; the stables, offices and cellars being common to 
the family 

All this is patriarchal enough 


of the young are controlled by the vicimity of the elders, and the 


The inexperience and pranks 


children of all brought up in happy sentiments of family union. 
Often the warm, snug entresol is inhabited by a venerable grand- 
mother, the presiding influence of the house 

My humble attic overlooks the courtyard of one of these nests 
of Parisian domesticity. A magnificent hotel, erected during the 
regency by a celebrated fermier-geé néral, has been for the last 
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|| leather, from Fossin’s, containing glittering étrennes, from the old 


thirty years inhabited by a wealthy banker; one of the class | 


created by Napoleon, as completely as the Rue de Rivoli, or the 
Column of the Place Vendéme. The rez de chaussée is devoted 
to the durcau or banking-house of Monsieur Lingot. The first 
floor lodges, towards the street, the banker and his lady (a con- 
temporary of the Empress Josephine, who seems to fancy herself 
the contemporary of the Empress Josephine’s grand-daughters ; ) 
and towards the courtyard, Monsieur Paul, his eldest son, a sober- 
looking gentleman, worthy to succeed to the banking-house, and 
having a young family of sons under the traiming of a sober-look- 
ing pedagogue m the entresol, in order to succeed him in their 
turn; with a pretty wile, Madame Paul Lingot, sober, steadfast 
and demure 

For eight years past [ have had my eye upon the family—a fa- 


voured tribe among the worshippers of the gol: calf—whose 
proceedings I tind rather tantalizing than entertaining The com- 
fortable equipages and handsome horses of these people are the 
cause of bringing the rattling stable-pails and merry songs of 
grooms and helpers forth ito the courtyard on many a spring 


morning 


when, after a sleepless night, [ would fain tind rest; 
and, on hungry wintry days, the fume? of their soups and ragotits 
ascends to my verv window from the vast kitchen, whose Aatlerie 
of copper stewpans glitters within my view some thirty feet 
below 

Above, on the first floor, | discern, through the four lofty win- 
dows of the dimimg-room, every day at one o'clock, the family 
assembling for the meal which the French eall breakfast, and the 
English luncheon. | can perceive the snow-white quality of the 
damask, the richness of the china, outspread upon the bullet front 
ing the windows, nay, I can even see the maitre-d'hotel carving 
upon the sideboard the fat capons and Strasburgh pres, and hand- 
ing them round a table steaming with cutlets mounted on silver 
rechauds, and crowded with the clina cups of café au lait of the 
united family of Lingot 

Breakfast bemg cleared away, mm an hour or two commence 
preparations for dinner. Freshly-trimmed lamps are brought to 
the butlet ; bougies are placed in the sconces of the chandelier 
overhanging the table; clean linen is distributed by the /ingéere 
of the house, the covers are placed in array ; the ecruet-stands 
and salt-cellars replenished ; the busy lackeys have set the room 
in fair and cheerful array for the family party which is to re-as- 
Soon afterward the noble stawease be- 
comes brightly iluminated with gas. The 
Lingot precedes by half an hour inte the courtyard the carnage 


semble at six o'clock. 
carriage of Madame 
of her daughter-in-law. The young ladies of the house and their 
brothers have already dismounted at the door after their daily 
ride in the Bois de Boulogne. From entresol to attic the vast 
hotel becomes brightened by sounds and symptoms of habitation ; 
and, but that the crimson curtains of the dining-room are shortly 
afterward closely drawn, I should be able to behold the family 
seated at their overflowing meal, mutually recounting the adven- 
tures and pleasures of the day 

Hitherto I have described nothing that proves the vicinity of 
the banker's family an acquisition to my airy habitation. The 
pair of rooks which has built for the last three years in an oppo- 
site chimney are more my companions and more amusing in their 
fussy domesticity. The smartness of Madame Lingot’s waiting- 
maid is an abomination in my sober eyes; and the quantity of 
bandboxes which, every winter in carnival time, traverse the 
courtyard to the second staircase, or escalier de serrice, a reproach 
to my conscience. Sometimes a carton, jauntingly borne along 
by a milliner’s girl, proclaims the arrival of a hat and feathers to 
shine at one of the court balls of the Tuileries. Sometimes a 
wooden case, strapped to the shoulders of a lusty porter, an- 
nounces a ball-dress for Madame Paul, from the far-famed factory 
of Madame Oudot-Mahony. On new year's eve arrive legions of 


rocking-horses, wagons, dolls, and play-shops, from the costly | 
atelier of Giroux, with a pretty trnket-case or two, in mosai¢e \| ward, when the same chasseur made his fortieth visit to the 


| 
| 


gentleman to his wife, daughters, and daughter-in-law. 

It is not cheering to go supperless to bed after witnessing all 
this prodigality of luxury ; or to reflect, on a solitary pillow, upon 
the improbability that my literary realizations will ever enable me 
to add a helpmate to the domestic comforts of my miserable attic 

But the consolation and delight of my observations on the 
morrow, used formerly to rest upon a certain third floor ove rlook- 
ing the courtyard, hitherto undescribed, but aflording me as much 
amusement as I ever derived from witnessing a fashionable farce 
by Scribe. A gay little suite of apartments, au froiseme, in the 
Hotel Lingot, was at that time inhabited by the banker's second 
son, Alphonse ; a fine young fellow of twenty-five, a gay-spirited 
dasher, by whom all the sympathies of my nature were kept on 
the qua vive 

The arrival of his fencing-master on fine spring mornings gave 
the signal for throwing open my windows, that I might enjoy a 
full view of his vigourous and graceful attitudes ; and when, five 
minutes after the hour for closing the banking-house (to the desk 
of which he was chained by his father like a galley-slave to the 
oar,) I used to see him vault upon his half-bred Arabian, to gallop 
off to the Bois de Boulogne, it was an indication to me that my 
morning labours were at an end ; and that I might betake myself 
to the cabinet de lecture to which I subscribe, for the perusal of 
the daily papers previous to repairing to my soupe and bour/it, at 
a certain favourite fable d'héte a quinze sous, without bread 
There was something inspiring to my feelings in the hilarity of 
Alphonse ; a freshness in his person, a frankness in his manners, 
a cordiality in his smile, everi when addressing the grooms and 
helpers by whom some hack on sale was trotted round the court- 
yard for his approbation. He looked so handsome when mounted 
on tield-days for his duties as Capitaine de la Garde Nationale a 
Cheval, that I wondered his father should choose to make a banker 
of him, and did not wonder to find how little it was his choice to 
be a banker 

I could always detect within six hours, by the sudden change 
in Alphonse's demeanour, the moment of old Lingot's periodical 
commercial visits to Brussels and Frankfort. No more waiting 
for the regular hour of shutting up shop. Off to Tortoni’s before 
it was open; off to the Bois before it was closed; and never 
home again tll half an hour after the ringing of the dinner-bell ' 
If snow were on the ground, I prepared myself for the jingling of 
sledge-bells, and the glancing of Alphonse'’s handsome tra:neau, 
a ghding salamander, across the courtyard ; having his pretty 
sister-in-law seated between the wings, with Alphonse holding 
hehtly over her head the Morocco reins of his wildly prancing 
horse. It was a comfort to me, by-the-way, to hear the pogling 
recur, and ascertam that the little party was safe home again 

‘Towards evening, throughout the carnival, I was on the watch 
to see his valet-de-chambre (a far finer gentleman than the mas- 
ter) steal up the escalier de serrice with a masquerade-dress hang- 
ing on his arm, a Prerrot's pointed beaver in his hand, or a 
brigand’s cap, or some other intimation that Alphonse was to 
spend the might at Musard’s, Valentino's, or some of the second- 
rate bals masqués; where Parisian dandies, though not ashamed 
of seeing, are ashamed of being seen. On Saturday nights, 
however, apportioned to the bals masqués de l Opera, (where 
folly and licentiousness are paraded at a higher cost, and it is con- 
sequently no disgrace to show one’s face.) | used to observe my 
young neighbour making an elaborate toilet at eleven o'clock, as 
if preparing for one of Madame Appony's or Monsieur Roths 


child's fetes ; and one mysterious Sunday morning of the earns 


val, when T had sneaked out of the porte coche re to early service, 


between seven and eight o'clock, | saw Alphonse step, at the 


corner of the street, froma handsome carr age, in which sata 
lady in an elegant black domino, closely masked ; and heard her 
mingle, in her adieus to her handsome cavalier, an inpunction not 
It was evident that he had passed the 


T had 


The lady's prohi 


to follow the carriage 
might at the Aal/ de Opera with some fair unknown half 
a mind to follow the carnage and detect her 
bition did not extend to me. But, on second thoughts, | amended 
my motion, and proce eded decently to church 

It was amazing the number of triangular notes and billets on 
coloured paper that flew up the escalier de serrice towards the 


door of Alphonse’s ante-chamber. The letters of the rest of the 
family were left, according to Parisian custom, at the porter’s 
lodge ; but these private and confidential missions were to be ex- 
pressly delivered by the pages, jockeys, or commissionaires, by 
whom they were brought, to the hands of either Alphonse or his 
valet. An answer was to be waited for; and often were the shut- 
ters of the young man's bedroom thrown open an hour before the 
usual time, to enable him to decipher the delicate handwriting, 
@ pattes de mouche, which upbraided him with a promise broken, 


or exacted promises for the future 


I could always ascertain, even without examining the livery of 


the page or ragged jacket of the commissionaire, whether the 
epistle in hand were a first effusion, the opening of a new nego- 
tiation. On such occasions Alphonse would throw himself out 


of bed, fling on his dressing-gown of Persian silk, and, seated 


close beside the window, devour every syllable of the exciting | 


billet. Once (it was in the merry month of May) I detected him 
pressing to his lips a dainty little despatch, of which the bearer 


was a chasseur ina flaming livery. Yet, only six weeks after- 


house, instead of so much as rising to do honour to the corres. 
pondence, I saw the letter delivered to him in bed; and almost 
fancied I could detect a yawn while he was perusing it, through 
the half-drawn muslin curtain veiling the open window. 

The gayest scenes enacted in Alphonse’s bachelor-hal!l were 
on Sunday mornings, from nine to twelve, between April and 
June. From the periodical regularity of their visits, I conceive 
that the noisy fellows who on these occasions crowded his rooms 
were young men of commercial or official pursuits, enjoying, like 
himself, their weekly holiday, dres non for the slaves of Mammon 

Such hearty laughs as used to greet my ears when his win- 
dows were thrown open by the earliest of his guests! All were 
as much at home there as Alphonse. Some leaned out of the 
window with Turkish pipes in their mouths; others were busy 
with Alphonse’s foils ; others with his sparring gloves ; while 
some were examining his hewspapers, or his new detonator, ora 
pair of Lepage’s patent pigeoners. I could hear the click of the 
locks as they tried them, and sec the flash in the pan. I once 
heard high words pass between Alphonse and one of the wildest 
and handsomest of his comrades, who, having seized a letter from 
the secretaire, was only prevented reading it aloud by havin 


rot 
‘ 





wrested from his hand ; and half-feared the affray might les 
But frier ds 
were shaken before they 


to 
a more serious use of these alarming implements 
good-humouredly interfered. Hands 


parted. Next day I met them driving out together in the tilbury 
of young Lingot ; and, in the course of a few weeks, having 
watched the same dandy accompany home Alphonse with burried 
steps, observed the secretaire again opened, the secret drawer 
spring out, and a rouleau of Louis torn open, and poured by Al- 
phonse into the hands of his agitated friend. From his vehe 
mence of grateful hand-shaking at parting it was plain the money 
was not given in’ payment of a debt; and I loved my voung 
neighbour from the glee with which, on the departure of his 
friend, he carolled forth the cavatina of the Postillion de Long- 
jumeau in a voice that Duprez might have envied 

My observations, however, were not always equally favourable 
to Alphonse. There was a young peasant girl, in a clean, starched 
laced cap, with pink ribbons, and a close-fitting chintz bodice 
who appeared to me to descend at very extraordinary hours the 
escalier de serrice ; and I could never perceive that she ascended 
higher than the floor of his apartment. She was evident!y one 


of the pretty paysannes trom the céte of Suresne, where Mon- 


sieur de Lingot has a villa. But from the caution with which the 
damsel was escorted in and out of the house by Felix the valet, 
I could see that she had no legitimate pretext for her visits. I 
wish poor Perrette had not made her entrance so late, or her ext 
There was something crooked im the business 


One day I traced her distinctly into Alphonse’s sitting-room, 


so early 


with her apron to ber eyes; ar din the course of the same dav, 


the old banker, whom I never before beheld in his son's apart 


ments, was closeted with him for more than an hour. I never 


saw the starched cap on the third-floor story after that morning 
Alphonse was sadly out of spirits for nearly a month afterward ; 


but there was no vawning, no lounging with a meerschaum, as 


during the reign of the lady of the green and silver chasseur. ( 


the contrary, he sat hour after hour, reading soberly wear the 


window, where stood a flower-pot of sweet basil, too humble a 
thing to have been more than a village offering 


Soon afterward the neat courtvard of the banker was littered 


with straw , wagons and carts were pac King, and post horses ar 


riving, with prodigious cracking of whips, to carry otf two coach 


fulls of the Lingot family to their country-house near Laon | 


arew sad when I saw the voung ladies’ saddle-horses led away 


in their stable-cloths, and Madame Paul's gay britska attached t 


the rear of one of the wagons ] knew by experience whata va 
‘ tv it wor ld cause in my life to } OK Ont npen as lent « 
vard, green with weeds and rows of shuttered widows, tmstea 
of upon the gay doings of the wealthy family 

They departed. Not a creature was left m the hote! but the 
counting-house slaves, and the porter and his wife ; from whom 
I could have found it in my heart to ask for the gift of the pot of 
basil which stood drooping on Alphonse’s window-ledge. In spite 


of occasional showers, the plant withered in the summer drought, 
grew first vellow, then brown 


swarin round 


At length the gnats disdained to 
itanyv longer. It was dead ! 

Farly in September, (a month previous to the usual return ot 
the family to Paris,) I perceived an unusual stir in the hotel 
The window-shutters of a hitherto uninhabited second apartment 
on the second floor were thrown open; the smell of paint soon 
became perceptible ; then came paper-hangers, then upholster- 
ers 
windows, and I discovered no more of what was passing within 
The din- 
The 


maitre-d'-hdtel cut up his capons, and the young ladies resumed 


Delicate curtains of figured muslin were fluted mto the 


The family took possession of the hotel for the winter 
ner-bell rang, and the gas flamed as usual on the stairs 


their rides in the Bors. 

In winter I was always accustomed to see less of Alphonse ; so 
that I was not surprised to hear nu gay laughs, and no snatches 
of opera-tunes from his window. Before Christmas, however, I 
saw him cross the courtyard one morning in a torlet of unusual 
elegance. Staub and Blin had evidently done their best ; and 
the hand of Boivin was discernible in the folds of his cravat. The 
courtyard soon became filled with carriages, and that evening 
every window of the hotel was streaming with lights. It was 
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clear that Madame de Lingot had commenced her sorees several 
weeks earlier than usual. 

I now noticed that Alphonse’s shutters were rarely opened 
He was, perhaps, gone to Compéigne or Fontainbleau for a par- 
tie de chasse; or bis father might have despatched him to Ger- 
many on some commercial speculation. He was a loss to me 
[ almost ceased to interest myself in the affairs of the house. At 
length, having drawn one afternoon towards the window to extri- 
cate a hair from my pen, I plainly saw my young friend hand a 
pleasant-looking girl intoa handsome chariot im the porte cochére; 
and, when it had driven off, return slowly into the house. Never- 
theless, the shutters of the third floor were as strictly closed as 
usual. Where could he be lodged? The truth glanced into my 
mind. Alphonse was married ! The pretty girl and chariot were 
his property; and the apartment with the fluted muslin curtams, 
the retreat of their honey-moon . 

It was now with a very heavy heart that I gazed upon the 


closed Persiennes of the third floor ; for I knew that there would 


’ 
bouts ; no more sparring ; no more Postilion de Longjumeau ! 


g; 


no more joyous Sunday morning meetings ; no more fencing 


When spring dawned, the windows were daily thrown open by 
the frotteurs of the house; but the rooms within had a look as 
though their owner were dead. No muslin curtains to the win- 
dows; no sheets on the single-bed ; no stirring about of the 
crimson dressing-gown , no examining of flints, or crossbows, or 
Lepage’s pistols. By some strange oversight, the pot of dead 
basil, instead of being wholly removed, was pushed out of sight 
upon the leads, where it was visible only to myself from my op- 
posite window 

No one ever seemed to enter the rooms but the frotteurs and 
the spruce valet who had replaced Felix ; and who came occa- 
sionally to dust the arms suspended in racks to the wall, and 
et rtain wild boars’ heads which hung in the fencing-room, as tro- 
phies of Alphonse’s hunting feats. ‘These scemed to be attacked 
by moth; for, m the month of March, five grinning monsters 
were hung out of the windows to take the air, displaying their 
fangs to me for several wee ks, in place of the joyous countenan- 
ces of Alphonse and his companions 

Thus passed away a twelvemonth. My favourite was lost to 
me. More frequent dinner-parties were given in the state-rooms 
below ; and my rest was oftener disturbed by calling up the car- 
riages for Madame de Lingot's ba'l. But throughout that winter 
I saw no masquerade dresses carried up the back stairs; no bil- 
let-doux ; no gay sledges dashing over the snow. And when May 


broucht into their flush of bloom the two venerable Judwa-trees 





which twist their trunks in the courtyard, instead of accompany- 
g his voung sisters in their ride to the Bois, I more than once 
observed him saunter into the chariot of his voung wile, whose 
siep Was now growing as heavy as the countenance of her husband 
Atthe end of the year, when the family returned as usual 
from their country-seat, I began to detect the form of Alphonse 
wandering occasionally like a spectre through his old apartments 
My favourite had lost his gallant air and smiling countenance ; 
but I knew him in a moment He went there apparently to pe- 
ruse and answer certain private letters, and was careful to bolt 
the doors on his arrival; for | never saw any person follow him 
to his retreat, though more than once, while he ensconsed there, 
a white hand drew aside the fluted muslin curtains of the second 
floor, and a female head inclined, as if gazing down into the 
courtyard towards the stables, to ascertain whether the truant 
were betaking himself to his tilbury or saddle-horse for an excur- 
sion; or whether hrs pretext were true of repairing to the bank- 
ng-house to please his father by a diligent day's work 
I almost feared his marriage might be a less happy one than I 


could desire. The bride was, of course, wealthy; because the 


extent of Alphonse’s fortune must, according to French custom, 


decide the amount of her own. But had she been in all else 


equally werthy of him, how was I to account for the many a half 


{ 


hour T now beheld him pacing up and down those cold cheerless 
rooms, as if any escape from his own were acceptable to his 


, 
feelings 





ident which, with all my par- 





At length I was witness to an in 
tiality, | could not altogether approve. One morning last sum- 


iner, soon after daybreak, I beheld Alphonse fidgeting up and 


down his old chamber, and looking every now and then at his 
Was ita 
dun? No! the overflowing prosperity of the Lingots forbade 


watch, as if expecting some person by appointment 


all idea of such an alarm 
their heads, and everything in the house seemed to move on in- 


Affluence poured its treasures upon 
visible golden castors. It certainly was not pecuniary difficulty 
which caused the untimely restlessness of the second son on the 
second floor 

The mystery was soon explained. There scudded along the 
courtyard a woman holding a young child in her arms, who, 
from her air and the direction she was taking, I conceived to be 
the wife of one of the coachmen or grooms. But no! she entered 
the side-door, and ascended the escalrer de serrice! I saw her 
pause at the back-door of Alphonse’s rooms, un-pin and re-pin 
her shawl, shake the summer dust from her feet, and occupy 
several minutes in adjusting the simple dress of her little boy. 


Yet all this preparation was not coquetry. I am convinced the 
young woman was only taking time to recover herself, and that 
she scarcely knew what she was doing. On lifting up her head 


= a 
| from leaning over the child, her eves were red and her cheeks 
colourless; and tt waa then I recognized the face once so bloom- 
| ing under the starched cap with pink ribbons, and now so care- 
| worn under the bonnet, demonstrating that the peasant gurl was 
metamorphosed into a Parisian hourgeoise ! 

She knocked and was instantly admitted. It was wonderful 
with what emotion Alphonse de Lingot strained that little fellow 
in his arms, kissed his fair cheeks, examined his little limbs, and 
even took the rude shoe from his little foot, as if curious respect- 
ing the conformation of the child. I never saw a finer boy. And 
Alphonse seemed to think so too, for he was never weary of ad- 
miring him and covering him with kisses 

The mother stood weeping humbly at a distance, as though 
overpowered by his tenderness towards her offspring. But I saw 


no more. I fancy | was weeping too! 
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POPULAR OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


THE FACTORY-CHILD. 


“Oren your mouth, my little maid. Ha! yes! very good! 


Here they are—the whole four.” 
* Bless me! Well, she’s very small—remarkably small.” 
* True, sir; but here, here, you perceive, is the test. As | 
said, the whole four.” 
* T perceive ; and yet she is—very small '” 
} The reader may take the above as a part of the dialogue of the 
certifying surgeon and the inspector of a cotton-factory, to which 


establishment a puny, white-faced little girl, apparently about 





seven years old, is a baby-candidate for toil. Certain we are she 
does not look a day more than seven; and vet, having submitted 
her mouth to the prot ssivnal inspection of Mr Ename l, she is 


ral age—tull nine; and, therefore, by 


pronounced to be of the le 
act of parliament, admissible as day-labourer in the factory of 
Brown and Jones ; who, with other masters, have made the tecth 
a test of age ;—a test pronounced by the profession to be almost 
infallible 

* Well, if you are certain,”"—observes the inspector 

“Certain! Look here, sir; open vour mouth, gurl.” A 
again the child, casting uneasy glances at the “eertifving 
authority, opens her mouth; and Mr. Enamel, displaying her 
teeth and gums to the inspector, proceeds im the tone of a lee 
turer, tears rolling down the girl's cheeks from the prolonged dis 
tensioa of her jaw :—** Look here, sir; the full developments of 
the ninth vear (as, indeed, | have before observed) are these : in 
the ninth year, the four meisor teeth of the permanent set 
each row have succeeded to the places of those of the first ; and 
: 


from the consentaneous growth and expansion don't twast about 


so, my little girl)—and, from the consentancous growth and ex 





pansion of maxillary bones, no—(be still, vou little brat 
no retardation or mal!-position will- 


“ Very true, Mr. Enamel; no doubt it’s all mght.’ 


“You may always trust to the incisors—and here "—(and 
here Mr ith somewhat of an airy, triumphant look, 





pointe d to the 





s of tvory im the mouth of the gurl 


“here, sir, they are * Now,” cried Mr. Enamel, “who is the 


next ?” 
Let us, however, leave the certifying surgeon to pursuc his 
dental inquiries on the next, and the next, and the next. our in 
mediate business ts with the little girl, who, having, by the testi 
mony of her teeth, completed her ninth year, runs with cladness 
home to tell the news of her good fortune She ts accepted ; 


she will have wages' She has ineisor teeth ' 


The child of aflluence, of comfort, is carried to the fashionabl: 
dentst, (a Nicholles or a Cartwright,) that nature may be watched 
assisted, ‘The darling sufferer, by turns, according to its pliancy 
or stubbornness, soothed with the assurance of rows of pearls, or 
twitted with the promise of fangs ** to make it a fright for life,’ 


passes into the hands of the operator, making its first pa 





sacrifice to what is held the grand necessity, appearance 
such a child, the dentist, albeit he comes with terrours, is in fact 
the retained of luxury; the feed man of parents fluttering for the 
beauty of their babes, who gain another charm, or lose a defect, 
by the cunning of his fingers. To the youngling of the factory, 


the dentist is made the arbitrator by Toil ; Labour institutes him 


his officer to cry to infancy, * Begin Blandly surveying the 
mouths of the children of wealth and ease, he says, ** Teeth, be 
beautiful!’ looking at the gums of pauper infancy, his sentence 
is, ** Incisors, work '"’ 

Yes, our little factory-girl is nine years old: she is no longer 
achild; she is a dwarfed woman. Her infancy was passed in 
pining, puling want ; from the first, almost, an untended thing, 
left days and days alone, the mother denied the enjoyment of 
maternal sympathies by sharpest penury, (the fiend that, at the 
hearths of the poor, now chills, now blights, and now makes stony 
hard the human heart) by keen necessity of out-door toil for the | 
infant mouth at home. Heaven knows how the child learned to | 
walk! A short time and another baby engrosses the few hours 
(nay, half-hours) stolen from work to lavish on the last-born ;— 
and then another helpless, squalid thing ;—and then another ;— 
and then our little factory-girl becomes a nurse, and at six years 
old hugs in her lean arms her half-naked, tatterdemalion brother 
She has not strength to carry him, meagre as he is, but shuffles | 


eee cere 





and stumbies with him along the street: and now she sits im 
door-wavs ; and now in lanes and alleys her infant mind receives 
the seeds of future things: if things of goodness, a blessed 
chance ; if otherwise, the unthinking virtuous throw up their 
eyes and marvel at the wrong! And thus the child passes her first 


What an infaney 


and care-worn, (ves, care-worn ' her 


nine years of infant life Lean and withered, 


baby countenance made dull 


and colourle ss by the museralyle aspects every whe re surrounding 


} 


her,) she seems as if she had never been younger ; nay more, 


1} 1} 


. 1 ! 
t vears could hardi 


y make her look more old, there is within 
her face of babvhood so deep a stamp of sad maturity All the 
} 


better yearnings of the heart the peace, the sportiveness, born 


+) 
tha 


and abounding at the hearths of competence what has she 


known of these’ Life to her has been a joviless, selfish, hungry, 


peevish thing. Her home has 





been the home of grinding want 
at her fireside man, the lord of creation, has been a serf to 
the lowest necessities, and not always a silent and unre pining 
one How often is the brutal husband and the reckless father 


the horrid handiwork of misery alone ' Of all the violence, the 


cruelty, inflicted on cach other by the miserably poor, how much 
of it is but the wild outburst ef intolerable self-sutfering And 
our litle factory-girl has seen thes, and the shadow of the evil 
has fallen upon her face 
Let us, however, accompany the child to the factory What a 
bitter season! How the wind howls—with what a dash the sleet 
s flung agaist the windows! The earth is frozen hard as iron, 
ithe wind cuts blightingly ; snow is on the cround. It is tive 
o'clock on a January morning The child is up, and with its 
scanty covering | ed about it, descends shivering to the street 
Poor little girl’ her ul is frozen under her very finger-nails 
Her foot, too, (for her shoes have been patched past further 
patching, and vawn iilft-a-dozen places,) ss galled with a nasty 
c jain, and she limps 1 t vnfully Her father, bound to the 
sume factory, ifts her m his back, and, checking an oath, 
groans from between his teet ] cul is nme vears old; and, 
half-clad, m a deseolating Ja vn ny, is carned—through 
cold and darkness carried tow 
The girl ts now the factors I ’ moment her child 
| utterly ceases: she is bondswoman to all t cares ol ma 
ture life Nim rs per day ts her a ted time tor work ; the 
remainder of the twenty-four to be pass iwhat’ m the 
sports of youth— the happy, artless recreation of « dren, toe 
whomeven Ut conus ness of existence at tine 4 source al 
the keenest pleasure An hour and a hall is ven to breaklast 
and dinner md WwW iwe ren i the wages earned by the 
lactory-girl, some es is four-and-sin ce per week, 
und the cost ess of t luxury of bread, an hour and a half for 
two meals is sure tine suflicn t vu . we have no doubt, 
be caten—ay, boti—in hall the allotted tum Lhere yet remaim 
mat ‘ ‘ ‘ I e merest rudin of edu 
eat ’ After none ours’ uneca wur im the cotton-fac 
tury, how clas the 1 1’ ‘ for truction how strong 
to pore ever a book ' how fitted to rece:ve any impressions that 
shall raise its po ra degree above the beast slaughtered for 
the shambles j tae mv-g returns home, and what can she 
do but sleep! What» iid sve do but seck oblivion from the 
nore, the rack nose of et es,t contusion of sounds, which 
she salldav sutlered’ Whow ! heep her one half-hour from 
her miserable d Who w lessen the blessings of sleep, 
since sleep may sometimes | rt rat least dreama of quict, 
vis ms of hapy Css W a ‘ r ! i d writing ' let 
her quatl forge ‘ 
llowever, we must t vet return mm the factory The gul 
has entered the building: she adds another to the crowd of pal 
hd cluldren already doomed. We may be answered, that to work 
is the common entence of mannind, and that it is worse than 
useless in us to attempt to awaken sympathy for the suflerers 
Be it so: but Wf ever angels weep, it must be when, surveying 
the wickedness, the craft, the meanness, the hy poerisy, and ty 


ranny of the earth below, they cast ther regards upon the factory 
infants ;—hapless little ones ; 


diminutive Adams of nine vears old, earning their corn-law loaf 


children without childhood ,; poor, 


in the sweat of their baby faces 

The girl is im the factory ; she » provided with a task What 
an employment ' She, the child, ts untted-—fast marreed—to the 
giant steam. The engine, like a thing of hfe, a monstrous some 
thing that awakens in the mmagination the might and vastness of 
the pre-Adamite animals , that, as though instinct with vitality, 
works without pause unerring!y on, an tron monster with a pulse 
of steam 

It is the destiny that “ while the engme works the people must 


/ 


work.” Here are odds' Ye good people, raised above the con- 


dition of the cotton vietim ; ye who take delight from the smooth 


brows, the fresh lips, and laughing eyes of your children; here 
are odds. iron, with its movements of mathematical precision, to 
he responded to by the bones and muscles of half fed children ' 
Weak and fragile limbs opposed by metal valves—the piston 
against the human heart ! 

The dragging, wearying monotony of the machine ; the stifling 
heat (in the dressing department sometimes at ninety-eight de- 
grees ;) the unbroken noise ; the necessity of constant action on 
the part of the workers,—render the place and the employment 
all but wntolerable. W 





ilst reflecting on the misery endured, 
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the positive social injustice done to the children sentenced to | 


the machine, we thought, glancing at the cotton, of the lines in 

Gray's ode 
5 “ See the grisly texture grow; 
’Tis of human entrails made 


om 


And have the factory children no recreation’ Are they allowed 


to avail themselves of no means to cheat the irksomeness of their | 


employment? Is no sleight permitted by which they may at all 
flee from the stunning consciousness (if we may be allowed the 
term) of their position? Is nothing given to childhood to cheat 
it even into the thoughts of an escape to enjoyments? If the 
reader put or think this question we are enabled to answer him. 
In some factories the children whilst at work are allowed to sing ; 
they may mingle voices in thanksgiving harmony. When we use 
the word thanksgiving, we wish to imply that no profane songs 
are permitted to be breathed, the children being rigidly restricted 
to the execution of hymns; which, as though they would utterly 
dumbfound their tyrant engine, they sing with the determination 
of piety that to some people would sound exceedingly gracious ; 
the said good folks detecting no unpremeditated reproach and 
satire in the words sent forth. And yet there are men who, when 
the children of nine years old, doomed to work nine hours a-day 
for three shillings a week, carol the following hymn, might be 
irresistibly compelled to contrast the condition with the verse of 


the singers 
“ By cool Siloam's shady rill, 
How sweet the lily grows! 
. How «weet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon's dewy rose!" 


| 


Who, beholding the reeking faces of the children in a temperature | 


of ninety-eight degrees, but would feel the melancholy reproach 
in their almost unconscious aspiration for ‘* cool Siloam's shady 
rill?” Nor is it impossible that some man—nay, some very, very 
rich man—might feel a sudden quailing of the heart, if, entering 
his factory, he heard the children send shrilly forth— 
* Oh God! to whom revenge belones, thy vengeance now disclose ; 
Arise, thou Judge of all the Earth, and crush thy haughty foes!” 
Or, let us suppose the day's work nearly done, and that the chil- 
dren, ere they depart from the factory, rejoice in the following— 


“Oh for that city fair and bright 
Which shal! not pass away! 
The glory of the Lord its hight, 
The Lamb its suuless day! 


* Whose gates are pearl; whose streets are gold ; 
Whose wall of Jaspers stands 
On precious stones of worth untold, 
Raised not by mortal hands!" 


Here are hopes and yearnings! Here words, which, dropping 
“by permission ” from the pale lips of haif-clothed, ill-fed, over- 
tasked childhood, should fall like fire upon the heart of avarice! 
Here is the subtlest, the most withering poison for worldly self- 
ishness, unconsciously extracted by little ones from the gardens 
of Solomon! ‘The singers are permitted to troll Bible precepts ; 
and lo! to the taste of Mr. Worldly Wiseman, the apples of gold 
are changed to burning ashes. How the Evil One must chuckle 
at the insensibility, the silliness, or hypocrisy, of the men who 
encourage this hymn-and-psalm-singing ; this mockery of misery ; 
this awful satire on worldly want and worldly wrong! For not 
a Bible word can be sung that is not a weapon drawn at the stony 
breast of human injustice ; not a word that is not a shaft winged 
from immortal plumes 

However, to proceed with the destiny of our factory child, no 


longer a thing of infancy. A very, very few years pass over her | 


head, and at sixteen, at most, she is probably a wife ; her hus- 
band, it may be, almost a year older than his spouse. Here is 
the history of her father and mother acted over again by her 
miserable helpmate and herself: a generation of the same puny, 
stunted race ; the same supply of infant bones and sinews for the 
Moloch engine ; the same privations; the same weariness and 
hopelessness of condition :—again, the same early wedlock ; 
again, the same weak and pallid progeny. 

And is there no remedy for this! Are the triumphs of man's 
intellect, as manifested in his subjugation and direction of the 
elements, only to benefit the few to the harder bondage of the 
many! Is steam to be a ruthless giant, crushing and grinding 
the bones of the helpless’ or a beneficent agent, ministering to 
the wants of the wide family of man, and, by doing his behests, 
giving him golden leisure, by which he may refine his nature, 
seeking to know its purpose and its end? We can imagine that 
we hear the derisive laughter of the worldlings at this query— 
this question for a college in Utopia: we can see the contempt 
curling their lips at the silly question—the raving worthy of 
Bedlam ! 

** Will it always be thus?” thought we, as we passed various 
factories in gloomy Manchester, and saw the miserable, dwarfish 


race of men and women, the more miserable children, leaving | 


their work, spent, wearied, heart-sick, for their squalid homes. 

“ Will it always be thus’ we repeated: ‘or is the present 
generation doomed to work out the fearful crisis, a brighter day 
dawning for the unborn poor! Is the present race only sentenced 
to travel hungry through the wilderness, the land of promise 
being the inheritance of the generation to come? Are the chil- 
dren of the future men to enjoy the oi! and honey, locusts being 
the hard fare of the present times'—Will it,” again we asked, 
** will it elways be thus?” 

As we sat with half-closed eves nodding at the inn fire, a great 
event took place 


| steam. There was no employment for the hands of the multitude, | 


the machines being the sacred property of a few, who, thus pos- 
sessing the ready means of every enjoyment, were masters of the 
world. All Manchester was as a city smitten with the plague. 
Men became as howling beasts: grass grew at the threshold of 
the factory, and the owl hooted from the market-place. Desola- 
tion reigned throughout the land ; yet was it told to men that the 
noblest triumph achieved by human wit—the greatest discovery 
that could glorify the human mind—had even then been mani- 
fested upon the earth. This was said, and men stared with glassy 
eyes, and laughed the laugh of idiotcy. They pomted to the 
pinched cheeks of their children ; to the haggard features of their 
wives ; whilst the suckling wailed at the dry breast of its mother. 

Sull there were some who bade men be patient ; who preached 
to them of a new birth; of the advent of a creature that, how- 
ever hideous in its mien, and cruel in its acts, would be the cham- 


pion of the rights of men; the benevolent dispenser of the fruits | 


of the earth; the giver of all good things beneficently sent for 
human use. Thus ran the tale, but men cursed the thing for a 
monster—a demon—a fiend that laughed at the hunger of the 
poor; that slumbered to the music of their groans. He had 
snatched the bread from millions that it might be naught with 
the few! Jt was thus that men, with the consuming fire of fa- 
mine at their hearts, pictured their believed destroyer 

At length, casting away his guise of terrour, this much-cursed 
power revealed itself in its true form and looks to men. What 


graciousness was in its aspect—what benevolence, what music | 
flowed from its lips! Science was heard, and the savage hearts 


of men were melted; the scales fell from their eyes ; a new life 


| thrilled through their veins ; their apprehensions were ennobled ; 


and, as Science spoke, the multitudes knelt in love and in 
obedience : 

“The evil's done—the sufferings inflicted upon man—were 
inevitable, nay, necessary, to my present condition. As, how- 
ever, man has sacrificed to my childhood, so in the maturity of 
my strength shall the family of man be gladdened with my bounty 
I seemed to plan for the few, to the dismay and wretchedness of 
the many; and for a tune it could not be otherwise, the few were 
gorged, and the multitude famished. Now can Science, in the 
fulness of its power, achieve nearly all the work of men : 
has then no longer a few task-masters, but labours for the human 


Science 


race 
foster, shall disappear from the land ; and knowledge and peace- 
ful thoughts, the fruit of innocent leisure, dignify and soften God's 


Henceforth want and toil, and the injustice which they 


’ 


own image.’ 

A heavy step across the floor startled us, and destroyed the 
it was the tread of a commercial traveller, who had stalked 
to the bell to give notice of his wants—a sixth glass of brandy- 
and-water 

“So I see, sir, by the paper,” said he, “ that they're going to 
meddle with the factory children again ; for my part, I always 
think things are better as they are.” 

And the commercial traveller spoke the smug philosophy of the 
breeches’ pocket ; the comfortable, cosy creed of good men who 
have never cut a throat or dishonoured a bill 

But things cannot be as they are: Science may not turn 
Seven-Dials into the garden of the Hesperides; nor du we look 
that it should make Holywell-street flow with milk and honey ; 
but the time is approaching when, by its wise and bounteous na- 


vision 


ture, the wrongs at this moment eating like ulcers in the sucial 
body, will be classed with the cruelties of by-gone ages. Another 
generation, and they who insist on the necessity of the condition 
of the nine vears’ old factory child of our day, will take their 
places with the admirers of thumb-screws—the champions of the 
social value of the steel-boot. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


ee ee 


TYRONK POWER, 
A PASSENGER IN THE STEAM-SHIP PRESIDENT 


“ You have cause, so have we all, 
To mourn this dimming of our shining star.” 
“LL koew him, Horatio, a fellow of infinite humour.” 


Mr. Power, respecting whom public anxiety has lately been 


| most painfully on the stretch, for about twenty years has been 


| 


known asa London actor. I remember him when he first came 
forward as manager of the Olympic Theatre, from which house 
he proceeded to the Adelphi. He had originally aspired to the 
honours of tragedy ; and subsequently at the Adelphi and Covent 
Garden Theatres he was an ‘actor of all work."’ Serious and 


| light parts were alternately assigned to him. The rich humour, 


however, which he displayed in Irish characters, soon won public 
favour. Connor, who had succeeded to Johnstone's characters, 
died suddenly, yet a young man; and Power was at once recog- 
nized as the Irishman of the London stage, and stood without 
a rival 

While he continued to play walking-gentlemen and suhordi- 
nates of a serious cast, I once remarked to him that he would 
co well to confine himself to that line in which he was so em- 
nently successful. He said the managers would not consent to 
his doing so. I remarked that if he were resolute they would give 


, way, and he would rise a hundred per cent. with the public by 


Suddenly all human labour was performed by |; no longer assuming characters in which he was deemed only re 


| tions ;” 


—_—s — —— aE — 
spectable. My advice was shortly afterwards acted upon, and it 


was fully justified by the result. 

He did not reach the height in his profession which he even- 
tually gained, without encountering some ill-natured persona! 
criticism by the way. On mentioning to him something of the 
sort which I had seen, he told me he seldom read the papers in 
which he knew he was likely to meet with abuse. He added, he 
was, nevertheless, not unwilling to take a hint from those papers, 
which, if any thing were wrong, would mention it in a gentle. 
manly way. 

When he first contemplated going to America, I pointed out 
to him what would possibly be the professional consequences 
He had got to the top of the tree in London, I said; abserce 
might cause him to be forgotten, and some new performer of 
Irish parts step into his shoes, and render it difficult to resume 
his station. He argued, that as he had youth on his side, a trip 
across the Atlantic must, in every way, do him good. Experience 
proved that his opinion was right; but I wish it may not prove 
matter of regret that he disregarded mine 

In society Power has always beena most desirable companion; 
lively, full of anecdote, and always ready to exercise his talent 
for the gratification of his friends. In all the highest circles he 
has been seen—at the tables of lords, viceroys, and princes of 
the blood. His description of the manner in which Mr. O Con. 
nell introduced himself to him, amused me not a little. He was 
in his dressing-room at the theatre where he was acting, (I he- 
lieve it was at the Adelphi,) when Mr. O'Connell, who had been 
in front of the house witnessing his performance, sent in his 
name, and expressed a wish to see him. Mr. Power replied he 
should be most happy to receive the other Irish star. The wea. 
ther was unusually warm; and a few moments afterwards he 
saw the Liberator enter, determined to be quite at his ease, car 
rying his wig in his hand. Their greeting was most cordial ; and 
Mr. O'Connell highly praised the actor for the portraits he had 
given of his countrymen 

I remember an occasion when he was, for some time, rather 
ludicrously kept from a small party at Blackwall. He was driving 
to Lovegrove's, when the drawbridge over the dock entrance was 
drawn up to let a ship or ships enter or pass out. I and the others 
who had reached the tavern, alternately lamented and laughed at 
what we supposed was most annoying to him. He made no trou 
ble of it, but cheerfully entertained himself with a cigar in his 
cah, for the hour which had to elapse before he could reach his 
destination. May this prove a miniature of the accident which 
now occupies our thoughts ; and may he yet arrive to recount the 
untoward circumstances which have detained him, not very inju- 
riously, from anxiously-expecting friends 

These few hasty recollections of an actor, who, by his talent, 
has risen into such high favour with the public, which has never, 
for a moment, been forfeited by misconduct in the man, may not 
be uninteresting at a moment when disappointment has given 
place to alarm ; for one of whom, if he should unhappily be lost 
to us, it may not only be said—as Dr. Johnson remarked on Gar- 
rick’s final exit—that ** His death has eclipsed the gayety of na 
but it may almost be said in the case of Power, * His 
loss has abated the mirth of worlds."—London Court Journal! 

ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
The following details are as strange as they are true. In the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester, a young lady of highly respectable 
connections has experienced a series of reverses in the cause of 
the heart's best affection seldom equalled. A gentleman of some 
station in society became hy accident acquainted with the maiden 
to whom we allude, and their affection becoming reciprocal, the 
day was fixed for their union, which was to have taken place in 
the city of Gloucester. Agreeably with this arrangement, and as 
the match was a desirable one, her parent parted with a lucrative 
business in the country, on which she and her mother lived in re- 
spectability and comfort, and went to Gloucester, intending to 
settle. The day for the celebration of the wedding arrived, bet 
alas! the bridegroom came not—his parents had peremptorily 
forbidden the match, and he was already, by their contrivance. 
on the seas, bound for Jamaica. A letter reached the poor git! 
but to confirm her fears ; his parents’ consent had been withheld 
and he had suddenly left the seaport town in the west of Eng- 


| land where he resided, not a faithless but an unhappy lover 


| 
it 


Time passed, and industry on the part of the hapless girl but 1!!- 
supplied the loss of the comparative independence herself and 
family had left when they came to the city of Gloucester with 
the views and indulging the hopes to which we have alluded: 
and, though blighted in heart, she cheerfully succeeded in helping 
to support her decrepit mother and aunt. Time, the gentle soft 
ener of affliction, had many a long day cast its dimming shadow 
over the great event of her life, and nothing more had been heard 
of her absent lover till a week or two ago, when, ‘o her astonish- 
ment and delight, she received a letter from him, breathing the 
devotedness of constant attachment and vows of unaltered affec- 
tion, not the less welcome though wafted across the seas. An- 
other and another followed, begging forgiveness for the former 
apparent neglect—and sti!! anuther, the last accompanied by the 
consent of the parents of the son. The poor girl's hopes were 8 
the highest point of anxiety, when she received a stil! more wel- 
come epistle, assuring her that her lover had landed at Falmouth, 
and was hastening to perform his neglected promise. The day 
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the dark tidings of the grave! The lover had been suddenly 


seized with illness the night before his departure for the city of 


Gloucester, and he was a corpse before morning! Asa melancholy 
satisfaction to the poor disappointed girl, the mother of the in- 
tended bridegroom visited her immediately, when his mother con- 
fessed that her son had been a voluntary exile, and would have 
remained so had not his parents, whom he loved and respected, 
iven their consent to his union. After frequent communications 
i parents assented, and he instantly quitted Jamaica to claim 
the hand of his first love ; hastening to meet her, death ruthless- 
jy arrested his progress before he had been many hours on his 
native shore. Asa proof of the sincerity of his attachment, the 
lover, in the hour of dissolution, bequeathed to his bride-elect 
two thousand pounds.—Hereford Times 
FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN DIARY. 
Reflections of Methuselah in his youth—in middle age—and in old age 
To-day I am an hundred years old. How blissful are the fcel- 
ings of boyhood ! My senses are acute as the tree with the shrink- 
ing leaf. My blood bounds through my veins as the river pours 
through the valley, rejoicing in its strength Life hes before me 
like another plain of Shinar—vast, unoccupied, inviting—I will 
fil it with achievements and pleasures! In about sixty vears it 
will be time for me to think of marrying ; my kinswoman Zillah, 
will, by that time, have emerged from girlhood; she already 
gives promise, I hear, of comeliness and discretion. Twenty 
years hence I will pay a visit to her father, that I may see how 
she grows ; meanwhile I will build a city to receive her when she 
becomes my wile. 


Nearly three centuries have passed since my marriage. Can 
it be? It seems but yesterday since | sported like a young ante- 
jope round my father’s tent, or. climbing the dark cedars, nestled 
hike a bird among the thick boughs—and now [ am 4 man in 
authority, as well as in the prime of life. I lead out my trained 
servants to the fight, and sit at the head of the council, beneath 
the very tree where, as an infant, my mother laid me to sleep 
Jazel, my youngest born, a lovely babe of thirty summers, is 
dead; but I have four goodly sons remaining. And my three 
daughters are fair as their mother when I first met her in the 
Acacia grove, where now stands one of my city watch-tewers. 
They are the pride of the plain, no less for their acquirements 
than their beauty. No damsel carries the pitcher from the fuun- 
tain with the grace of Adah, none can dry the summer fruit like 
Azubuh, and none can fashion a robe of skins with the skill of 
Milcah. When their cousin Mahaleel has seen another half cen- 
tury, he sha!l take the choice of the three 


My eight hundredth birthday ! 
My beard has become white as the blos- 


And now | feel the approach 
of age and infirmity. 

soms of the almond-tree. I am constrained to use a staff when [ 
journey; the stars look less bright than formerly ; the flowers 
smell less odourous; I have laid Zillah in the tomb of the rock ; 
Milcah has gone to the dwelling of Mahaleel ; my sons take my 
place at the council and in the field; all is changed. The long 
future is become the short past. The earth 1s full of violence ; 
the ancient and the honourable are sinking beneath the young 
and the vicious. The giants stalk through the length and breadth 
f the land, where once dwelt a quiet people ; all is changed. 
The beasts of the field and monsters of the deep grow! and press 
mus with unwonted fury; traditions, visions, and threatenings 
are abroad. What fearfui doom hangs over this fair world I 
know not; it is enough that I am leaving it; yet another five or 
But have I, in 
It us false, I 
I have had a dream—a long, long busy dream ; of 


eight score years and the tale will be complete 
very deed, trod this earth nearly a thousand vears 
am yet a boy 


huving and selling ; marrying and giving in marrage, of huild- 


wg and planting ; feasting and warring; sorrowing and rejoic- 


ing; loving and hating; but it is false tocall ta life. Go to— 
t has been a vision of the night, and now I am awake, I will for- 
get it 


garden of oaks beside the river’ 


* Lamech, my son, how long 1s it since we planted the 
My 


Those oaks cast broad shadows when 


Was it not vesterday 
father, dost thou sport! 
ay sister carried me beneath them in her arms, and wove me 
chaplets of their leaves.” ** Thou art right, my son ; and I am old 
Lead me to thy mother's toznb, and there leave me to meditate. 
What am I the better for my past being! Where will be its re- 
cords when Iam gone’ They are yonder—on all sides. Will those 
massy towers fall? Will those golden plains become desolate ? 
Will the children that call me father furget ’ The seers that utter 
dark savings upon their harps, when they sing of the future , they 
say our descendants shall be men of dwindling stature ; that the 
years of their lives shall be contracted to the span of our boy- 
hood’ But what is that future to me! I have listened to the 


~~ 


i 


‘ TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A lady correspondent pays the following compliment to the taste and 
spirit of the superintendent of the Military Academy :—* Major 
Delafield deserves the thanks of the visiters at West Point for lay 
ing out the romantic wood-land walk which winds along the edge of 


the river, from the landing to the pleasant little shady nook called 
Kosciusko’s Garden ;" and adds, “the worthy major has added a 
beauty to the most beautiful spot on the Hudson. Look at it, Mr. 


Editor, the next time you visit the highlands, and tell me if you ever 


We will.—Ame cia has 
sent for preservation, in the Mirror, the aunexed prayer used among 
“savages,” which is taken from Fiacourt's History of Madagascar . 
“O Eternal! have mercy upon me, because | am passing away. O 
Infinite ! because I arn weak. O Sovereign of Life! because J draw 
OAll 
O All-sufficient! because I am no 


saw any thing more refreshing in your life.” 


nigh tothe grave. O Omniscient! because I am in darkness 
bounteous! because I am poor 
thing." —The following line contains both truth and poetry : 
“ The cradle rocks us nearer to the grarc.”’ 
Aba thinks that “married women live longer than maidens,’ but 
fails to prove her assertion.—We have no doubt of the truth of what 
SIDNEY has written, “ that in most duels there is a lady in the case 
but the instances he has adduced in support of his argument are too 
recent and painful for re-publication: their re-appearance in print 
would be like ripping open wounds that are healing.—It may be 
fashionable in other countries, for aught we know or care, to adver 
tise for wives, but we hope it will never obtain here.—The com 
munication of ALEXIS is returned as requested.— We copy one line 
trom the song of RosaBELve, but cannot vouch for its originality 
“ Every smile forms a channel for a tear 

The following articles are respectfully declined; “ Lines to Fanny," 
the “Extra Session;” ‘‘Adantic Steam Navigation," “Mr. Clay 
and the international Copy-right Law;"’ “The Modern Lady;” 
“ Americans at Home and Abroad;" 


“ Trees;" and 


Steamer President.” 


Lines on the 
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Baron Van Halberg’s Wife.—The following account of the 
success of the Baron Van Halberg’s matrimonial advertisement, 
(published m the Mirror on the thirteenth of February last, Vo- 
lume 19, No. 7, page 55,) has appeared in the German journals -— 
“It will, no doubt, be recollected, ‘hat, two months ago, this 
bold Baron Van Halberg de Broech, Captain-Colonel of the Rhine 
and Meuse, applied through the European press for a wife, giv- 
ing, in lively terms, a description of himself, and enumerating, 
with great delicacy, the graces and virtues with which she whom 
he sought must be endowed. This step of the rather eccentric 
Baron has led to the most happy results. He has, without a joke, 
met with a perfect woman. With his conscientious punctuality 
and delicacy, he is now preparing, with his mind at rest, a circular 
letter to those condescending young ladies who have offered to 
surrender to him their hands and hearts, and all their charms, 
The 


gallant gentleman, who ts repairing his ancient castle io receive 


amounting to no fewer than seven hundred and forty-nine 


the Queen of the Tournay, deeply regrets that the terms of his 
own letter, and his innate sense of delicacy, will not allow him 
to publish the seven hundred and forty-nine letters he has re- 
ceived. Some of them, he says, are so beantifully composed, 
that if exposed to the lght of day, they would in one week ex- 
tinguish, by their brilliancy, the celebrated correspondence of 
The 
most spirituelle, he says, as might be expected, came from 


Madame de Sevigne, and render it stale and unprofitable 
France. There are twenty-seven from actresses, singers, and 
dancers ; one hundred and one from grisettes, courturieres, enlu- 
minuises, and modistes; fifty-three from duchesses, countesses, 
and marchionesses ; three hundred and twenty-nine from Parisian 
literary ladies, whose names are always mentioned in a whisper 
The honourable and discreet Baron, however, to prevent the 
possibility of his yielding to temptation, has announced through 

The 

! 


letter he is preparing wil! be his adieu to the press and the pub- 


the press that he has burnt all these perfumed muissives 


lic. Henceforth, he declares, he no longer belongs to the world, 
but is devoted to the treasure of beauty which the wheel of for- 


tune has brought to hun.” 


Military tactics —The annexed amusing matter is from the 
Boston Mercantile Journal. ‘The editor says that somewhere in 
the East Indies, during an English expedition against the 
enemy, a party of seaman had been trained for a day or two in 
military tactics, for the purpose of co-operating with the army 
on shore, and no small number of admonitory precepts were be- 
stowed upon them by an officer, as a guide for their conduct when 
no longer under the discipline of the ship. They were also in- 
structed in the ** manual exercise,” and the leutenant who was 


— ee 


backed smartly astern of the heel of the larbuard one ; you must 
also clap an over-hand knot upon your fist, athwart your bread-bag, 
after coming to attention. At the word ‘shoulder arms!" seize 
your gun by the middle, and bowse her up from the lower tier of 
the starboard side, to the larboard bow, keeping a good look out 
that she don’t make a lee lurch and capsize ; otherwise you'll 
be apt to knock out vour shipmate’s toplights. At the word 
* secure arms '' the starboard arm which is now fast to the star- 
board bends, must go athwart your bread bag, in order to receive 
your gun by the breech, clapping your larboard fist to her mid 
ships—be sure to have her muzzle ahead, so that her breech will 
come right under your larboard wing, so as to secure the fire 
works from squalls, no tarpauling beimg allowed. After shoulder 
'* you slew your gun half round, 
and seize her with the starboard fist, then fetch her up betwixt 
your toplights so that your fiving jib-boom will be two inches 


ing, at the word * present arms 


from her midships ; be sure to back the hollow of the starboard 
foot astern of the heel of the larboard one durnng this motion 
After bringing the gun from the larboard bow, the next ts * ad- 
vance arms !' both of the two first motions of which are the same 
as ‘present ;' but at the third, you shove her alongside of the 
starbuard bends, seizing the guard with the starboard fist, so as 


, to secure them alongside.’ Old Baron Steuben would have been 


much astonished, as well as puzzled, at listening to the above di 
rections. Tlowever, the party, after being well drilled, were 
landed, and on the following night were ordered to assist in storm 
ing a fort. In the midst of their march, the commanding officer 
shouted, * Incline to the left !"’ This was Greek to our tars, whe 
pushed manfully forward, appearing to care for nothing but the 
enemy in view, towards whom they were rushing with their usual 
dauntlessness, when the lieutenant who commanded them, seeing 
their error, which might lead to serious consequences, set all nght 


Hard e-starboard!" A 


by bawling out, * Starboard, my boys ! 


command to which they heartily responded, ** Ave, aye, sir!” and 


furthwith moved in the required direction 

Yankees. —The Georgia Messenger pays a well-merited com- 
pliment to the state of Connecticut in the following article, which 
—* Old 


Connecticut, as exhibited by her governour im his late message, 


we transfer to the columns of the Mirror with pleasure 
is an example for her sister States. Yankees abroad are prover- 
(nal for their industry, enterprise, indomitable energy,and shrewd 
ness. ‘These are qualifications not picked up by travel, but are 
peculiar, and belong to them as their natural birthright. Hence, 
whenever we sce a Yankee we are sure to find a man who is able 
to take care of himself—to push his way through the world, often 
friendless and unaided, and by the exercise of his own energy not 
The 


observation and experience of every one of us can pyint out inanyv 


unfrequently arriving at the very pinnacle of distinction 


such au example. Now how does all this happer It is ox 


plained in a word—education. No sooner can he articulate than 
a spelling-book is put in the hands of the child ; to read and write 
becomes a part of his * bringing up,’ as much as eating, drinking, 
and sleeping ; and this is 4 duty not only prompted by parental 
It as the 


policy of the State, the fundamental and primary principle of all 


aflection, but imposed by statute provision of the State 


her institutions, to give an education to all her citizens; and as 
this has been her chief 


must be, 


care, the results have been, as they ever 
a general diffusion of knowledge among every class of 
her citizens, qualifving them indiscriminately for every station, 
and making every otlice of honour or profit accessible to them 
Let it be borne in mind that the population of Connecticut is 
about three hundred thousand, and that of this population, m the 
late census, but one man who was a citizen was found who could 


not read and write Are we not justified, then, in holding up 


’ 


Connecticut as « model State What a glorious monument of 
her greatness, are percanius, has she in her common-school fund ' 
Well may her children, scattered over the broad face of the earth, 
be proud of the pace of their nativity, and yearn to her with the 
affection of a child towards a parent , for she has not only given 


them life, but what makes life alone valuable—education.” 


The Parilion.—New-Brighton is one of the most delightful 
places of resort in the vicinity of New-York The Pavilion ts 
in perfect order. Mr. Pieris, the proprietor, has advertised that 
he is now ready to receive permanent or transient boarders, on 
exceedingly moderate terms. Persons doing business im town 
will find the Pavilion a desirable place of residence for their 
families. Travellers on their way to the Springs should spend 
a day or two with Mr. Pieris, before taking the Hudson steamers 


Such a visit breaks the monotony, and gives an interest to the 


journey. The Water-Witch and Cinderella leave every few hours, 


at the wharf near the Battery 


The theatres —The Park, the Olympic, and Little Drury are 
closed 





The National is in 





* tales of Paradise, nay, in the blue distance I have seen the dark || 0 command the party, after receiving copious private instructions Chethemn axe desing 6 pt be Ss 8 Se Seay ae Ge 
c- tops of its cedars. I have heard the solemn melodies of Jubal from the officer of marines, was wont to teach his men the man satin — Coe 

a when he sat on the sea-shore, and the sound of the waves | ual exercise after the fullowing fashion: ** My lads, the first you The Gardens.—Niblo's arrangements for the season ere of the 
or mingled with his harping. I have seen angels the visitants of have to do, is to answer to your names; when you hear the || 1.4. attractive description. His delightful saloons and prome- 
- men—I have seen an end to al! perfection—what is the future of word ‘attention !* you bring both the starboard and larboard heels des are thronged every evening. Vauxhall, Atlantic and Castle 
st me!—Spirid and Manners of the Age to bear together, keeping your jibstays tawt, bowse up, and square gardens are also pleasant places of summer resort 


your shoulders by the lifts and braces, clapping both your fists 
against your bends, one and al! at the same moment, till the words 


* stand at ease ! 


Sully's Harrison.—A few copies of this splendid print are for 
when the hollow of vour starboard foot must be || sale at Turner and Hughes, booksellers, No. 10 John-street. 


Far exovucu apakt.—Two men treading on each otlicr’s heels 
have four feet between them. 
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THAT I WISH FOR THIS. 
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And drive for ever 

= slighted 1 P i] 

night again € 

i ft ... that f cor roam afar for years, 
Another then I might caress ; 








love betray’d, 





I know Ik 
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thoughts of bliss: __ for when 
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Vet when once more my lov'd Adele appears, 
I know not that I wish for this. 
3 Her voice with thrilling anguish fills my heart, 
Increasing still my misery; 
And when I speak or walk with her apart 
I dreaming hear and pensive sigh. 





Then as from her in sorrow oft I fly, 
I wish no more her check to kiss; 

But when Adele with smiles again comes nigh, 
I know not that I wish for this. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


A MAID TO HER LOVER 


Where's the ring I gave to thee, 
Juan, when our love was voung, 
And | upon thy bosom clung, 


With all a girl's credulity! 


In the narrow cirelet lay 
An emblem as | thought (ere fears 
And doubt sprung up in atter years) 


Of endless love, and mock'd decay 


And its golden round contain’d 
For gentle hearts a silent spell, 
With whose magic we might dwell, 
I hoped, as long as life remain’d 


And am J then forgot by yout 

Oh! then send back the idle token, 

For rings are naught when vows are broken, 
And useless all while love is true 


several 
One 


Mr. Mackenzie told 


in his * Courts of Europe.) 


How To skE your way.— me 
anecdotes, (savs Swinburne, 
of Lady Yarmouth. She was at a large dinner, seated at no great 
distance from a rich clergyman, and some bishopric having just 
fallen in, he carelessly expressed a wish that he were so lucky as 


‘No, 


am not so fortunate.” 


to be namied to it said she to him 
indeed, I do not,” 


« What say vou to a bet?” 


“ Do vou expect it 
*T fear I 
“Tl bet you five thousand 


he re plied : 
said she 
* Done,” 
soon after he had the vacant see 

Let two men quarrel, and be careful 


pounds that you will get it.” said the clergyman ; and 

Rectek FOR DUELLING 
publicly to villifv and defame each other—then discharge pistols, 
than the 
Such a process 


no matter about balls, taking care not to * shoot lower ” 
skies—then walk up, shake hands and apologize 


invariably heals wounded honour ! 


No woxper. —The late George Colman related, on the au- 
thority of his father, the following anecdote of Lord Bath's par- 
simony in trifling matters. Across a lane, near his countrv house, 
through which his lordship often passed in his carriage, a gate 
was placed, which was opened for travellers by a poor old woman 
His lordship one day, touched by her appearance, gave the word 
to halt ; 


up, and William Pultney, earl of Bath, stretched forth his hand 


the out-riders echoed the order, the coachman pulled 


from his coach, bedizened with coronets and drawn by four horses, 
and threw to the venerable object of his bounty a halfpenny '— 
Lord Bath died worth one million two bundred thousand pounds 
—no wonder! 
A sincutar Fact —A minister of the Presbyterian church 
lately visiting one of his parishioners, was thus accosted by him 
—** Sir,” 


said he, ‘I am perhaps able to teil you of myself what 


not another of your flock could. 1 have lived seventy-two vears 


in the same house, out of which | have decently buried fifteen 
corpses, have had twelve children baptized, and have married four 
was, that his 


‘And T think, 


a good chance for a fifth.’ 


wives.” What added to the zest of the narrative 


fourth wife, who was sitting by, immediately said 


from the state of my health, vou have 

A wer.—Mr 
holm of Balfron, had his orchard every vear mercilessly plundered 
ot 


watched, the plunderer eluded the 


Puollar, minister of the Secession church in the 


of the choicest his favourite pears, and, though carefully 


utmost vigilance. Circum 
stances at length transpired to fix strong suspicion on one of the 
The minister, after conversing with the suspected 
By the-by 


the pear-tree at the north corner of the garden will be quite ready 


neighbours 
person on other matters, remarked at parting, ** John, 
The minister's garden was unmolested afterwards 
Mead and Woodward, 


next week.” 


A narp uit.—Two doctors, fought a 


duel under the gates of Gresham college ; the latter slipped his 


foot and fell * Take your life.’ exclaimed the other I will 


take any thing but your physic,” replied the prostrate medico— 


and the affair terminated with the joke 


FIVE 
post-paid, and directed 


Tue reorte.—The greatest scholars, poets, orators, philoso 
phers, warriours, statesmen, inventors, and improvers of the arts, 
arose from the people. If we had waited until courtiers had w 
vented the art of printing, clock-making, navigation, and a thou 


sand others, we should, probably, have continued im darkness to 


this hour 
THe PERPETUAL 
producing a new hybrid rose from 


ros—E —A Parisian florist has succeeded 
the Bourbon rose and Gloire 
zed with the 
The } lant 


shaded with ma 


de Rosomene, the flowers of which he had fertil: 


pollen of some damask and hybrid China roses 


extremely beautiful—the colour bright crimson, 





roon purple, and is further enriched with a powerful fray 


LIFE 


We are born > 
We 

Ah! 
W) hv do we hve or die? 

Who knows that secret deep’ 
Alas, not T' 


Why dot 


Unseen 


—BY BARRY CORNWALL 


we laugh, we weep, 
we Groep. we die; 


wherefore do we laugh or weep ' 


love, 


h the vie 


by human eve? 


let spring 


Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly 

Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die’ 

We toil—through pain and wrong ; 
We fght—and fly 

We -and then ere long, 
Stone dead we lhe 

Oh Lit 
Endure and—die ? 


love- 
e' is all thy song, 


the Proprietor? 
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